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Technologies which are not biologically sound 
threaten our survival as a species. Information tech- 
nologies, because ‘they condition. the way we re- 
ceive ‘and respond. to stimulus, are particularly 
erucial. You can’t expect a culture to function 
with ecological sanity unless its information struc- 

- tures reflect that bias. — , 
- Broadcast television is structurally unsound. The 
way it is used is the result of its inherent tech- 
nological characteristics. Those attributes create 
the political. and economic environment which 
determines the nature of programming, not vice- 
versa. Reforming broadcast television would be, as 


Frank Gillette says, “like building a healthy — 


dinosaur.”’ 


Healthy systems share the following character- 


istics: 

1. they support a high variety of forms, or 
diversity rather than uniformity; 

2. they are complex, not simple; 

3. they minimize redundancy and are thus 
negentropic; 

4. they are symbiotic rather than competitive; 

—~  §. they trend toward decentralization. and 

heterogeneity; and, a 

&. they are stable as a result of the above. 


Under those ecological rules, broadcast televi- _ 


sion becomes beast television. 3 

Beast television supports a low variety of forms, 
ar viewpoints. The forms themselves are highly 
gimiplistic and extremely redundant; each ‘“‘net- 
work” does virtually the same talk shows, enter- 
tainment, and “situation”? comedies. The system is 
averly-competitive; three news shows each night 
give virtually the same information and rather than 
symbiotically cover a live event, each company 
overlaps the other. : 

Moreover, the system is fabulously overcentral- 
ized and wildly unstable. Most shows endure 
twenty-six weeks and many are axed at half that 
time. Good programming becomes an event and is 
called “‘special.”’ 3 

Each of the above is a condition of the struc- 
ture of beast television. Artificial technical stand- 
ards guarantee overly-centralized hardware which 


limits access. The overhead on that hardware, along | 


with exaggerated union scales and employment 
policies,* means that one half-hour of so-called 


“prime” time costs $55,000 to maintain before a | 


program is introduced. This militates against a wide 
_. range of financial support which would, in turn, 


fund a high variety of programming. In fact, only | 
two sources can afford to underwrite TV shows. 

One, of course, is advertising, and advertisers _ 
will pay only for a common denominator type | 
programming. The other is charity, or foundations, — 
and they too will not support information outside - 
their bias. 7 | 

Broadcast television is simply not a general — 
system like computers, which have a high diversity — 
of use. Because the technology limits the number . 
of available channels, not only is time com- | 
modified and information forced to contour itself . 
to thirty- and sixty-minute “slots” but the beast . 
also has to lust after huge numbers of people per’. 
program to stay alive. 3; 

A standard of success that demands thirty to 
fifty million people can only trend toward homo- 
genization. Yet homogeneity is entropic. Informa- — 
tion survival demands a diversity of options, and | 
they’re just not possible within the broadcast tech- | 
nology, or context. Anyone who thinks that broad- 
cast-TV is capable of reform just doesn’t under- 
stand mediz. 7 

In place of beast-TVY we need an understanding 
of video as a general-purpose technology which has 
specific uses after a variety of ends. It’s like the 
difference between using writing as a complete 
language of expression, or saying that only plays 
and novels can be written with it. 

A generalized video system requires the decen- 
tralization of the means of production as well as ~ 
those of distribution. | 
*There is a strong parallel between the Aioninbenn 3 of 

monastics to the first days of the written word and the 
way in which unions and networks control access to tele 
vision technology. 

When writing first came along the church considered it too 
powerful a tool to give to “‘the masses” and it was thus 


controlled by priests who themselves were limited to one 
usé: copying manuscripts. 

Broadcast television is similarly controlled by unions 
which den.and apprenticeship and membership (to do 
essentially one variety of programming) and actually 
forbid people to touch studio equipment. 


In that context, the network administrators are sort of a 
high priesthood who will not grant access to: their toals 
unless they can be absolutely assured of how they will be 
used. All tive shows are orchestrated in advance and even 
those which pass as impromptu behavior, i.e., “talk 
shows,”’ are actually choreographed in advance through 
the pre-screening of guests so that the moderators can read 
briefings before each show 


The notion of live transmission from an open camera in a 
public space, without pre-determined activity like a sports 
event or demonstration, would probably render broadcast 
executives apoplectic. 





Portable video systems offer decentralized pro- 


duction while alternate distribution ‘technologies 
like cable-TV and videocassettes mean that small- 
scale, non-mass market information flow can be 
supported directly by the end user. © 


Because consumers don’t support television di-. 


' rectly, but do buy books individually (even though 
very few people read five-and-a-half hours a day, 
the national television viewing average), the notion 
of information as a product is re-inforced. The 
New York Times, for example, has a weekly book 
review section which is a quasi-religious (it appears 
on Sunday) re-affirmation of the pantheon of 
print. Video information, on the other hand, is 
relegated to one page in a section called “Arts and 
Leisure.”’ | | , 

The concept of information as a product, in- 
herent in beast television, is antithetical to media- 
ecology. A lot of that has to do not with the bias 
of video but of the men in charge of programming. 

There has been absolutely no exploration of the 
grammar of television by the men who run it, 
because their imprinting was in radio. Thus, they 
still use television as some sort of “radio-with-a- 
screen.” The really indigenous innovations, like 
instant replay or slow-motion, are relegated to 


sports shows because it’s somehow felt that to use 


them in news reporting would be “subjective.” 
Beast-TV suffers from the radio-men’s bias of 
objectivity. Because a Walter Cronkite tells us the 
news impartially, it’s considered value-free. But 
television is a visual medium. The fact that an- 
nouncers not only use a particular dialect, but also 
are white and middle-class, and are well-dressed 
and groomed, implies a very heavy value system 
through which to filter the news: especially when 
they sit between you and the real news which is 
flashed on a screen behind them for “explanation,” 
hke an audio-visual slide show. ee a ee 
Because radio-men have been unable to model a 


Visual language, only abnormal modes of behavior - 
are considered news. Far from being an unbiased — 
observer, a television crew at an event creates it 


through its criteria of coverage. Moreover, that ex- 


tracrdinary events are considered information is 


inherent in a structure where time is at a premium. 


_The radio-men have no respect for natural infor. 
mation contours. Because of their:radio orienta: 


hon, newsmen covering an event demand a 


“spokesman.” This is often fatal to. community . 


€roups because it creates artificial ego jealousies. 


a.. 


Then the “announcer” sticks a microphone in 
the “spokesman’s’’ face while the real action goes 
on in the background. Or more often, the newsman 
does the explaining himself and homogenizes 
everything by using information to feed his con- 
text. - = ° 

A lack of a true video grammar (nearly all tele- 
vision information is compiled on film) atso means 
that the actual experience of being at an event 
can’t be communicated and therefore isn’t consi- 
dered news. At a mass event the announcer usually 
stands on a platform above the crowd, not in it, 
and he turns the opinions he solicits into state- 
ments rather than dialogue. The very process de- 
mands pulling someone out of a crowd or choreo- 
graphing crowd movement so as not to “interfere” 
with the interview. Finally, verité camera work is 
considered abnormal! (partly because the broadcast 
equipment is so cumbersome) and environmental! 
sound, because it has no “explanation,” just isn’t 
considered worthwhile and is edited out. 

If you’ve ever been to, say, a peace demonstra- ~ 
tion, you know it can be a charged experience of 
meta-verba] communication, or ‘‘vibes,” as the kids 
say. But because broadcast language has no ca- 
pacity to convey emotions, people who see th 
demonstrations at home feel threatened. 

There is a myth that somehow the “airwaves” 
are public distribution channels, promulgated 
because the F.C.C. licenses broadcasters. Yet the 
inaccessible structure of broadcast technology will 
permit no one direct access to distribute their own 
material, 

This is a kind of psychic genocide. It insures that 
all information must be filtered through a select, 
relatively homogeneous group of people. The result 
is that rather than have true verité programming, 
broadcasters have to imitate it. Two recent exam- 
ples, one from commercial TV and the other from 
National Educational Television (NET), illustrate 
just how elienating the medium is. _ | 

Both shows essentially shit on the less glamorous 
minorities like the ethnic and suburban middle 
classes.. Indeed, the only verité life style broad- 
cast-FV is capable of confirming is that of the 
upper middle-class white, or white-acting, cele- 
brity, most of whom seem no different in person 
than they do on the “‘talk’”’ shows.* 

*Dr. Albert Scheflen points out that because TV does not - 


show normal] income, real people dealing with their own 
problems, millions of TV viewers come to think that their 





In early 1871, CBS premiered a show called “All _ Bruce and Gracie Allen: dumb, but knowing in a 


in the Family.” The situation of the show is this: kind of morbid, hip way. 
five people live in a classic ethnic row house, dupli- What makes the show unusual, CBS feels (they 
cated as a set right down to the furniture and lace hyped it in their advertising as “real people on tele- 
curtains. The characters are a husband and wife, vision”) is that the father is fabulously prejudiced 
supposedly representative of a bigoted working- and uses every insulting pronoun he can in his 
class couple; their daughter, who is a newlywed dialogue: words like “Polack” and *““Kneegrow”’ 
and runs around in a mini-skirt and teases her hair, (as he pronounces it}, or phrases like “that Jew 
her husband, who lives with them, and is a “con- bastard.” 
cerned” young college student (although he looks Now the basic idea isn’t bad, putting prejudice 
about thirty) who wears work shirts; and a young, up for ridicule. But the way it’s done is savagely 
black handyman who is reputedly working his way patronizing to the type of people it’s supposedly 
through school to become an electrician. -« lampooning. In the first show, for example, a sort 
The, gist of the show is that the old man is a of perverse “equal time’? phenomenon was in ef- 
bigot who is continually alienating his son-in-law fect wherein every possible group that could be 
and ruining Sunday dinners. His daughter screams a insulted was. Moreover, practically every cultural 
lot and his wife is sort of a cross between Lenny. problem of the last decade was mentioned: stu- 
own ees ard abnormal and thus become afraid to seek dents, welfare, race riots, you name it. The com- 
_belp from their friends and family. The upshot is that paction of information WAS 60 heavy a practically 
instead of communities handling their own problems, to equal the pacing of a commercial. Then to top it 
social ageacies must do it for them. | | off, so. as to anaesthetize the whole thing, the 
Nicholas Johnson has also written that television adver- entire dialogue was overlaid by completely inane 
tsers refuse to sponsur dramas showing non-affluent 1 hia | | 
people enjoying themscives because that would lessen the canned- augh ter. 
saniolvs ie product consumption, The Beverly aut: As a final manifestation of the producers’ in- 
May nave been funny, but they were still millionaires, An mat 5) : | | aes 
Juha might have suffered from being a Negro, but her security, the iui oe phe BOW ee sepa ed ve 
home furnishings and wardrobe never reflected it. put himself down while everybody else had it done 
l4est behavior on broadcast TV is exclusively symbolic for them. This cast him as the ultimate hero who 
and era 1 fen a to Si life. bibs Saipbeartpeges ce could puncture the old man’s bigotry. His trium- 
through the Dick Cavett show so he makes jokes about iS ah vr . : 
Own anes (2.g., he does a monologue askeine fun of the phant stage exit was scored with overwhelming pre- 
preceeding night’s monologue), _. Yecerded applause. 
Peeding these shows is an assortment of “personalities” | “All in the Familiy” is psychic genocide. Calling 
who symbolically embody behavioral characteristics and | something ‘realism’ when it’s prepared by 
tirus become merchandisable products. This is why one 50-000-a-0 . | nota ie 5 
city’s newseasters are pec unguehable from the next. And $5000 -a-year writers is decadent. I’ve seen $ 
way the Al Caps and Zsa Zsa Gabors wander back and __ ; Werth of videotape shot by Ken Marsh and Elliot 


vorth in this fantasy world which has no relation to any- 
thing except its own mythology.: | a: 


The result. is that all talk shows are the same because they 


Glass of the People’s Video Theater in New York 
City which, because it allowed people to express 


use the me Pare: And the trading-off of celebrities like. . - themselves, was more entertaining and sensitive, 
Wayne penal sell a eg om Mnsaied ni :, ,, and revealed more in five minutes than the whole 
variety snow, ‘regardless of network, means the lihe Oe (CAN fn 4 ee . 

cwoen each is non-existent. TV entertainment is one huge, = half-hour of “‘All in the amily. 

omogenecus. variety show and the term “variety” thus = __ it’s hard to know what’s worse about beast-TV: 
becomes ironic. sn eee ae) . . .. people being deri2d access, or their having to see 
We never get information about the process of enter- themselves in caricature 

fainers’ fives rere as it pertains to their image, e.g., " | oe ee cas, as : e 
steries about dack Benny's age or allusions to Dean Beast television has an irrevocable production 
Kiartin’s drinking, ; mentality about it. And NET, which styles itself as 
int tery te imagine Dean Martin taking a shit, Jack Benny ai option, is really no move than its golem. Even 
picking his nose, or the “Flying Nun” 


arting. though it’s not commerci ‘i 
inmercially sponsored, charit 
ivonice ly, real death is also considered in bad taste as was 6 y ” : 


: * IMT : . », Banaping?? at 
evidenced when a guest on the Dick Cavett show diced still Eves NET enough to produce goannas at 
during ihe taping (which goes to show that the media can $100,000 a show. One show, which will run once 
ae eee te umpeheorr no He pene | or twice, costs a hundred thousand dollars! That 
4t> nrovie which followed the Cavett show the night when a a. a ca eaniae Vid 
une tape was to have been broadcast showed several people ‘kind of money could support the People’s Video 


heing violently murdered. ‘Theater, in a style they’re not yet accustomed to, 





for four or five years. 


The latest NET hype, which is actually ‘bitin . 
up about $110,000 a production, is a thing called» 


“The Great American Dream Machine.”’ 
The format of the show is an unmoderated mix 


of selected shorts which are supposedly about 


American culture. Its style is mostly filmic and at 


best approximate some good television commer- 


cials. 7 

On: narticular episode from the premiere edi- 
tion «* “The Great American Dream Machine” 
points up probably the whole problem with NET, 
which is that it gives the cameras to Liberals, rather 
than to the people themselves. 

In this particular segment, Studs Terkel, a 
Chicago radio moderator who writes ‘“‘bestsellers”’ 
simply by transcribing people’s recorded remini- 
seences and passing them off as cultural docu- 
ments, cast himself, just like in his books, as sort of 
patronizing everyman who both empathizes and 
maintains critical perspective. 

The set was, now get this, a neighborhood bar, 
actually a TV sound stage with an audience watch- 
ing. The plot was that Terkel had assembled some 
common folk to talk things over: a middle-class 


housewife, a construction worker, a middle-aged — 


biack, and a student. 
What happened was that when the discussion 


wasn’t manic enough for him, Terkel would start 


yelling at the construction worker and telling him 
in Liberalese that he was more or less full-of-shit. 


Then when the construction worker got into his 
rap, Terkel would interrupt and lay down his own. 
At other times he was the moderator (a moderator 
at a barroom discussion?) who would ask questions 
to give everyone a chance to talk. 

Terkel repeatedly used a gimmick from the 
other talk shows, like Dick Cavett’s and Johnny 
Carson’s, of almost compulsively torpedoing the 
cadence of someone’s rap because “‘quips” are a 
subconscious language which they can’t hold back, 
like diarrhea. The rap is permitted to go on, but 
only if Carson or Cavett can control its pace. 

And that’s what Terkel did. Under the guise of a 
verité, opinionated discussion about American cul- 
ture, he co-opted the genuine energy of people 
who really did have something to say. 

Beast television is a squandering of Media- 
America’s primary’ information resource. Not so 
much because of what broadcast does, but because 
of how it’s done. As long as radio-men are in 
charge there will be no video language. 

Using the medium as a ‘“‘radio-with-a-screen”’ is 


' like mistaking sheet music for a long-playing rec- 


ord. One is a dummy; the other is the real thing. 
Television is an information medium yet the 


people who run it have developed no process _ 


mode. As long as they continue to communicate 
their bias, essentially print information, and we’re 
nonetheless conditioned to respond to a visual 
literacy, there will be no process television. 
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. Tools . 






aré four standards of videotape: two-inch, 
Hh, half-inch, and quarter-inch, =. 
o-inch or “high band” videotape is indi- 
_ enous to broadcasting. The superwide tape holds 

more electronic information than the narrower 
' standards and also uses a unique mode of laying a 


' sigmal on the tape called “‘quadraplex.” This means © 


i. that the scanning signal is laid perpendicular to the 

‘edge of the tape. All one, half-, and quarter-inch 
_ systems incorporate “helical’’ scan which lays the 
: sgnal at an angle to the tape edge. 

Typically, clean editing of videotape (ie., with- 
out a visible “roll-over” in the picture between 
. ¢uts) was once an exclusive function of two-inch 
- ‘machines which are the lowest access possible be- 
cause of their size and cost. 7 

One-inch videotape recordors are generally used 
% a cheaper version of quadyaplex machines as 
their size and price range ($3,000 to $10,000) 
_ ttake them ideal for institutions with closed-circuit 
iV systems which imitate broadcast in technique 
ad operation. Like two-inch, one-inch editing 

_ «apability is perfect. 7 
There are no one-inch portables. However, all of 
‘“e half-inch pcertables (Porta-Paks) can be inter- 
‘aed with one-inch to provide perfectly edited 


_ "*e-anch masters. ‘ 


— cluded clean edits and even intrasystem compati- 
bility in some cases. But most of the “technical” 
objections came from people who had a vested 
interest in limiting access to television tools. 

Indeed, the economics of portable video are sub- 
versive to anyone whose authority and security are 
‘based on controlling information flow. Thus, the 
‘usual argument against Porta-Paks, that they em- 
body inferior ‘‘technical standards,” is a hype'pro- 
.: moted by unions whose jobs are based on scarcity, 
owners who can’t afford both their overhead and 
“equal time,” and educators who build a mystique 
of expertise and certification. 
The bias of self-contained record, storage, and 
_ instant playback, punctures the estranging mythol- 
- .ogy of technology as something to be operated and 
therefore controlled by an elite. 
. Moreover, some of the best video we’ve ever 
seen was made on the first, relatively crude Porta- 
Paks which were nonetheless flexible enough to go 
where people had something to record. Process 
versus product.* | 
Many of the initial technica] problems in half- 
inch equipment have:been eliminated since Porta- 
_Paks were first introduced in 1968. There is now 
“even a standard of intersystem compatibility 
between manufacturers which, like audiotape re- 
corders, allows you added flexibility, especially in 
networking. | | 
Much of our experience with Guerrilla Tele- 
vision has been grounded in the Sony system, not 
necessarily because it’s the best, but because it has 
been the easiest to get and get serviced due to 
Sony’s marketing acumen. 


~— The videotape process works through a. 
camera or other transmitter inputing a magnetic 
impulse onto a coated tape (which is the same as 


_gudiotape). Because there is no chemical process- _ 


ing, once the: signal is recorded it’s immediatety 
ready for replay. Unlike film, videotape mz. 
always be handled in open light as the signal is 
electronic, not photochemical. 

Videotape is re-usable. You simply record over i: 
after ‘it’s automatically pre-erased electronicaliy by 
an “‘erase head” which meets the tape just before it 
passes the “recording heads.” 

Depending upon how carefully you handle the 
tape physically, each reel is good for up to fifty 
different recordings. The number of playbacis 
possible on any one recording runs into the thou- 
sands. 3 

Videotape also has a soundtrack which is auto- 
matically synced to the image and has the sam 
characteristics as regular audiotape recorders. 

The cost of half-inch videotape (the kind used in 
Porta-Paks) runs from $12 to $18 per thiriy 
minutes depending on how friendly you are ‘vith 
your dealer and what kind of price he’ll give you. — 

‘Finally, you can also do what’s called “live feec- 
back”? which simply means that a video camera 
attached to a VTR and feeding into a TV set will 
give you a real-time image of whatever the camera . 


= ‘is pointed at. 
The major problem technically with half-inch  _. | 
systems had been an unstable signal which pre. — 


- Poria-Paks ard fully battery-operated for bat’. 
record and playback (and also, of course, can work 
off wall current). Anywhere you can physica. — 
carry it and there’s enough light, you can max” 
tape. | | 

The batteries are rechargeable and generally last 
forty-five minutes to an hour (current porirbies 
hold up to thirty minutes of videotape). ite- 


charging time is five to eight hours. 


You can also adapt movie camera battery belts | 
which give you extra range {up to four hours), or © 
even use a Honda motorcycle battery. 7 

The problem with that, however, is that the 
motorcycle battery is Heavy {nine pounds) al-_ 
though long-lasting. But the Porta-Pak itself is _ 
already too heavy (twenty-one pounds including — 
@eck ..and. camera) ani-cifficult for wamen anc 
‘ghildren to‘use. ¥ou can, however, wéir it on a - 
back pack frame. 


*All of the strongest video I’ve seen resulted from the 
complete opposite of a product mentality. Perhaps the » 
best was done by a student: who had no prior experience 
with a Porta-Pak but just went home and started shooting. 
While the sound isn’t perfect and the camera work is 
shaky, the information is total process. 


The tape is of a group of street kids in a Brooklyn ghetto. 
While one of them lays down a running audio rap about 
life in general, some others break into a warehouse in the 
background. When the commentator sees that, he starts 
elling and the kids run in front of the camera, their arms 
full, of stolen clothing. Then the police come, Everyone 
starts to jive them until the kid announcing discovers 
py ‘ve arrested his brother. “Don’t tell them nothing,”’ he 
yells, . 





“ ae Lidtlindels YatiU CHiaexas ait sez uve & bustin 
microphone or a jack for an auxilary microphone 
This gives automatic sync sound which, like the 
. video signal, is erasable. Some units even have two- 


track audio allowing for stereo sound (¢.g., Ampex 


Instavideo), 

— Porta-Paks also have options built into them 
ta allow you rudimentary control over the tape 
once it’s recorded. The one shown here (Sony 
AV3400) has a switch for freeze-framing (which 


simply stops the movement of the tape so that the | 


revolving playback heads keep reading the same 
fieid} and a control to allow you to do sound 
dubbing (ie., add. a separate soundtrack over an 
wready recorded video portion). There’s also an 
outlet for an earphone so you can monitor sound 
as it’s being recorded as well as feed out in play- 
back: to either an external sound system like a 
stereo or an earphone. 


— The Porta-Pak camera uses what’s called 
“C-mount” lenses. That refers to the way in which 
the lens screws into the camera and it’s exactly the 
saine for portable video cameras as for 16mm 
movie cameras. Thus, you have as much variety as 
with film. In fact, you can also get an adaptor for 
using Nikon and other 35mm still-camera lenses. 

Videofreex especially shoot nvest of. their tape 
with a wide-angle (12mm) lens instead of the stan- 
dard zoom lens that comes with the cameras. The 
wide angle gives you some distortion in close-up 
but can focus very close (less than twelve inches} 
to gt object or person. At that range the image has 
iui uncanny realism. 

You can also use extra fast lenses (e.g., f/. 95) for 
shooting in lower light. Generally the vidicon tube 
which translates ight signals to magnetic ones is 
equivalent to a film speed of ASA 1000. But there 
ave also infrared vidicons {used by the Army, at 
pa ant} which will alow you to shoot in total 


larkness and work is being done to adapt them for | 


Porta-Pa ks. 

& wort the only thing you can’t do with a Porta- 
Pals i¢ neint it directly tm a bright light. That’s 
worth repeating because 1t’s the first and only 
thing you have to tell people when teaching them 
ic use a Porta-Pak: DON’T POINT If DIRECTLY 

AY & BRIGHT LIGHT. 
' Jf wou doa, a black spot called a “burn’’ will be- 


. Swrne wadelibty etched on the face of the vidicon | 
tube and appear in all subsequent taping. Less seri- 


gus anes, however, will go away over time. 


DON'T ALLOW IMAGE OF Pe stair me 
TLE SUN OR OTHER very bos net ee 





i ey me ae! LOSS OF FOCUSING 
INTENSE SOURCE OF ILLU. “= * aii Ya wmioncr 
MINATION TO BE FOCUSED : a 
ON ee ae S A vies sect 
~ AE = peek cet source 


Vis ids oh cast CONS DER Vetus “4 be ih: ING : A | 


PORTA-PAK - 


Generally there are four dategories for evaluating 
a machine: | | | | 


Fechnical specifications 


They're generally the same for signal-to-noise 
ratio (the strength of the signal in relation to in- 
herent noisc); audio range; tape speed (the faster it 
is the more information stored, but the less record- 
ing time. Type One, the compatible standard of 
Porta-Pak, moves at seven-arnd-e-half inches per 
second}; and resolution (most cameras transmit 
more lines than the tape actually stores so that 
what the record deck holds is more important than 
the camera’s capacity). 

Other system variables to look for are battery 
life and recharging time. What are the standard 


microphone and lens like? And does the Porta-Pak 


itself have playback without your having to trans- 
fer the tape to another deck? Some machines are 


record only (and the signal won’t play back 


through a normal TV set, just a special monitor). 
Of course, a playback motor means a heavier unit 
which you may not need. 


Design intelligence 


Even the best of the systems is an imitation of 
film technology. Rather than exploit the potentials 
inherent in electronics, Porta-Paks still have a small 


TV screen eyepfece between your eye and the lens 
.and you “‘shoot” people by pulling a camera trig- 


ger. Think about what that means. 

The lens and eyepiece could be separate. Say a 
lens extended from your wrist and a monitor on 
your other hand. 

Other design intelligence criteria are how clearly 
visible is the tape path so you can see if it’s screw- 
ing up while recording; can you get to the guts 
easily for repairs; and: are the input and output 
jacks convenient? _ 

On the Sony, for example, you can go in and 


, out only with spee%t Sony connector pins. But 


with the Ampex system you can use coax jacks 


which are eases compatible. 


Experience 


Find somebody who’s used the system you're 


_ about to buy. Never believe a dealer. 


a 


Saaauet 


, 


Some Porta-Paks are less flexible than sietas 


First, because they have few inherent options (e.g., 
sound - dubbing, still-framing); second, because 
other. units in the manufacturer’s line which you'll 
need for editing aren’t that good; and third, be- 

' cause the manufacturer’s sales and service. Eon 
is unreliable or hard to find. ) 





HOW TO BUILD A PORTA-PAK SUPPORT 
SYSTEM - | 


ere it’s important to understand the philo- 
sophay of Guerrilla Television. . 

“You should structure your system to maximize 
access and flexibility. As in guerrilla warfare, your 
heawy, centralized hardware should help support 


your most flexible unit, the Porta-Pak, not vice 


versa, 

If you want heavy hardware (e.g, video mixers, 
slick editing}, design it as a technological support 
system im service of the portable. 


Lditing 


Electronic editing is done by putting your mas- 
ter (original) tape on one deck and recording a 
‘copy onto a second deck in a desired sequence. 
The edited tape is thus an assembled copy, or 
“second generation.” ; , 


Simple sequential editing is called “assembly.” 
Inserting material into already recorded tape is 
called an “insert” edit. ; . 

insert. editing is a function of mare expensive 
machines since it requires a more complex internal 
mechanism. Assembly editing, on the other hand, 
can be done whenever you have two VTRs. 

Fre results wary from clean cuts, if the system 
has an utherent editing function, to mild instability 
where a simple dubbing (copying) function is made 
sux SERVO BS an editor, | 

it’s also possible to edit tape manually by actu- 
«iy slicing it with a‘razor blade. However, in elec- 
tronic editing you preserve the original master and 
are spared manuel labor. 

Marual editing is done by chemically developing 
the top of the tape to find the sync marks and then 
cuiting between them. The edit plays back as a 
spe up from the bottom to the top. 

Generally, ihe more sophisticated your editing 


wtup tbe less portable it is. Both modes have ° 


aivantages. Gn the one hand, it’s nice to be able to 
turn Gul slick, finished products. Qn the other, 
neing able to do on-the-scene crude edits means 
faat community groups can have a cheap, quick, 
wi-comlained set-up; and also you can go prac 
tcaly anywhere there’s simple electrical power 
and nevey have to return to civilization. 

VAUS, @ general editing support system breaks 
chown inte three basic levels: 


, aa 


Levet one: This is the simplest and most flexible 
editing support system; pure, basic editing. 

At this level your actual Porta-Pak deck is used 
for playing back the master tape. It feeds either 
into. another Porta-Pak (and is thus 2 complete 
pial system) or the cheapest and lightest table 
ec : 

Going from Porta-Pak to Porta-Pak is essentially 
® copying system which allows you to leave a copy 
on-the-scene and take one with you after you've 
thot tape with two cameras. : 

lowever, using a table deck instead of a second 
Porta-Pak is both cheaper and frees up the portable 
or more shooting while people inside can watch 
what's been edited. 7 

A, first level editing support system costs appro- 
‘imately $2,195 to $3,000 (list prices) and in- . 
Cludes  Porta-Pak, 


Level two: At this level your Porta-Pak is not 
volved and a table deck is used to feed the master 
reel into a heavier, more sophisticated deck. (Of 
course you can use two of the mast rudimentary 
table decks, but generally they minimize signal 
input control because they're designed mainly for 


playback only. For just.a few hundred dollars more 


you get a lot of added flexibility.} 
This set-up ranges from $1,690 to $2,045, but 
that doesn’t inchide a Porta-Pak. 3 


Level three: Here you use a half-inch table deck 


te feed into a one-inch machine. A good one-inch 


VTR has perfect assembly edits and optional per- 
fect insert editing. Most have two audio channels as 
well, along with controls over both audio and video 


modulation. One-inch machines are also upgradable | 


_ te color with plug-in modular circuit boards. 


Yeu should also consider running the incoming | 
signal through a procecsing amplifier or “proc 
amp.”” A, proc amp essentially cleans the signal and 


" stabilizes the sync pulse. This practically assures | 
. you @ perfect, edited master, which is the advan- . 


tage of a one-inch system. , 

The disadvantages are that one-inch is exclu- 
sively non-portable and much costlier. It ranges in 
price from $3,000 to $19,000 and that doesn’t 
even include a Porta-Pak, | 

One-inch tape is also twice as expensive as half- 
inch, or about $60 an hour. as a | 

Finally, there is no intersystem com patibility as 
in half-inch. Thus, with a one-inch master you’ve 
got te find a one-inch machine of the same make. 
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Special effects 


There are many different options beyond simply 
pointing a camera at a scene and ere These 
inchide: 


Special effects generator: A, special effects gener- 
ator mixes camera signals and produces @ com- 
posite image of either fades and dissolves (images 
superimposed) or wipes (one image pushing an- 
other off the screen). 

Special effects systems will.use the Porta-Pak 
| CUMGrRS (and even feed them into a.nortable deck) 
go. if you’ve got a lot of indoor shooting to do 
.they’re a good investment and a completely dif- 
ferent way to do video. They also have switches to 
reverse black-and-white, ie., 
intage. 


Remember though that for every camera you — 


feed into a mixer you need a separate monitor to 
see what’s coming in. Thus, if you have a four 
eamera set-up you need five monitors, one each for 
the cameras and one for the composite image. 
(Most mixers mix two cameras at a time although 
you can have up to four to choose from.) 

A new special effects generator costs about 
£600. They weigh no more than eight pounds and 
are about the size of a Manhattan telephone book. 


Gen-lock: A Gen-lock system allows you to mix 
# ive and a tape signal. Mixing two pre-recorded 
signals, however, is not within the state-of-the-art 
of half-inch technology yet, although you can 


simulate that optically by playing back two tapes - 


or separate monitors and shooting off the screens 
through a special effects generator. 

A Gen-lock works by syncing up the tape signal 
with one from a2 live camera. The tape signal pro- 
vides the syne pulse for the live one and “drives” 
the system. The simplest use of Gen-locks is in 
titting and cheap ones start at $400. 


Calorizer: While there are half-inch table VTRs 
with color capability {price around $1,000) there is 
rot yet a fully portable color camera or color deck. 
Moreover, iipod-mounted color cameras are at the 
moment prohibitively expensive (nmiore than 
$6,068). | 

What you can do is use a colorizer which adds 
electronic color information to the black-and-white 
signal. The effects range from almost natural tones 


to wild, solarized colors. The box itself is about the. 


size oF & hunch pail and hes simple knobs to modu- 
late the color. 

it’s used either on a tape signal or live feed and 
you can modulate if in real-time. 


Color synthesizer: This is the video analogue of | 


avy gudio synthesizer. 1 creates its own visual 


imagery independent of any external camera signal . 


alle 
Exic Siegel has built his own and he designed it 


like a video keyboard which you can sit down and - 


. COMpOse on. : ss 


create @ negative - 


: , a 
. ‘ 4, 
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Tape delay: A delay set-up can be enormously 
effective and is pure video. 

‘What you do is position two decks next to each 
other, one on record with a camera feeding inte it, 
the other.on playback. The tape thus records an ~ 
image and plays it back a few seconds later so you 

see yourself in a time lag (which is a function of 
the mechanical distance it takes the tape to travel. 


The longer the distance, the longer the time delay). 


‘YIDEOTAPE VERSUS FILM 


Videotape won't kill film any more .than tele- 
vision has killed print. But it will supplant it, just 
es TV supplanted reading. — 

Many people misunderstand McLuhan when he 
says that print is dead. Generally they’re book-men 
whose bias makes them impervious to the effects 
of the medium. They see more and more books | 
being sold and conclude that, despite television, 
print is still very much alive. This is true. 

But, as a psychological environment, print is — 
dead. In other words, although print is still around, | 
future generations imprinted by television will no 


. longer relate te the world through & print-grid or 


print mentality. 

Rather, electronic reality is what's shaping print. 
Books manifest this in both internal style and: 
form. Staccate anthologies and random access 
books, especially magazines, are the central print | 
forms, not ponderous and linear developmental 
novels. 

Moreover, you can probably argue that people 
are reading more because of TV, not despite it. 
After all, speed-of-light information flow, hooks us 
on data. To feed our habits we need an accelerated 


information input which print, because of’ its low 


cost and high variety and access, can provid 
Similarly, the videotape experience will subsume 


that ef film. To understand this it’s necessary to 


look first at the software or effects of videotape, 
then to examine the mechanical differences be- 
tween videotape and film. 


at differences between videotape and 





The first one, especially if ss interested in 
social change, is that 150 million Americans don’t » 
sit in movie theaters five-and-a-half hours a day — 


the national FV viewing average. 


In other words, the experience of seeing tele- 
vision and videotape (although VT is not TV, as 
Paul Ryan says) is more natural than film. Film- 
makers are generally concerned just with images, 
not environment. But to see a movie at home you 
have to re-arrange your furniture or more often 


_ leave your house and travel to a separate building 


(i.e., a movie theater). 

Inside a movie theater the film commands all of 
everyone’s attention and people talking are usually 
an irritation. Moreover, you sit in the dark, next to 





~ each other, and face the same way toward an over- _ 


powering image. 7 

TV, on the other hand, is environmental. The 
lights can be on, you can talk, and if you have 
more than one set not everyone has to stare in a 
straight line at the same image. It’s hard to imagine 
.films left on as part of the environment, yet that’s 
TV’s primary function as the national TV viewing 
average pertains more to sets which are turned on, 
. not necessarily being watched avidly. - 

There are also differences in the nature of film 
and videotape images. A film image is made by 
light passing through a flat surface and thus 
appears flat on the screen. A true videotape image 
is made by light emanating from.an object (in the 
form of electrons) which makes it more tactile and 
volumetric. Generally, there is a radical difference 
between film on TV and videotape. 


Just as a video projector subtracts from a video- | 


tape image, so too does film on TV seem washed 
out and less vivid than true videotape. 

Making videotape and relating to its possibilities 
is also radically different from making film. I have 
made a film only once and was put off by the 
delay between shooting and. seeing what I’d shot; 
the attention that had to be. paid to details ‘like 
light readings; and the pressure of cost: that ] had 
to shoot something “good.” .. . ie | 

Primarily my attitude toward making films (al- 
though I love to watch them) was corrupted by the 


fluidity I’d come to expect of visual information | 


from watching TV as a kid. After all, I had six 
channels to choose from, simultaneously, and a. 
guidebook to let me do my mixing. 

‘When I wanted to translate that power into 
recording my own images, I found film estranging. 
Subsequently, the attitude I see us manifesting 
toward videotape is antithetical to film. 

Ira Schneider claims he got out of film (he made 
some very good ones) because he was interested in 
process and he couldn’t pick up on it with movie 
technology. 

At Raindance, we have no notion of ownership 
of videotape footage. When people make tape we 
file it together in what we call a “data bank.” 
Everyone is free to take from the data bank with- 
out asking, for his or her own edits. In fact, it’s not 
uncommon for us to do editing just as a way to get 
it off, not to show to someone else. 


The experience of relating to each other through 
tape and the effect of a shared data bank I’ve de- 
tailed in the chapter “You Are Information.” 

What’s important here is that the whole video- 
tape experience Is indigenous to an electronic cul- 
ture where we have no defense against media space 
given one-way technologies like regular TV. 

Videotape lets you feed back into the informa- 
tion-environment at a high speed. It allows you to 
sculpt information-space. That’s analagous to 
writing a letter which you don’t plan to send, to 


_ someone you’re mad at, or perhaps in lov with. 


Videotape lets you work it out. Live applica- 
tions and short-term playback are powerful tools 
for self-analysis. And the economy of videotape 
(ie., it’s re-usable) militates against a product 
mentality and for a process application grafted: | 
onto your normal life. ; eat 

In that context, bad videotape is not the same as 
home movies. In fact, home movies have a lot of 
value to the people in them. And why shguld they 
feel a compulsion to make them polished for show- 
ing to others? The drawback, however, is that 
people feel compelled to do something while a 
movie camera is on because of the scarcity econ- 


‘omics and the directorial power the cameraman 


feels. 


Personal videotape doesn’t need to be shown to 


a lot of people even if you don’t erase it. Shirley . 


Clarke, the filmmaker, says the best tape she’s 
made she won’t show to anyone. | 
Finally, I’ve always felt that a true understand- 
ing of videotape, the perfect information tool for 
Media-America, would make you want to get into 
computers to tap that information power. (Film is 
sequential, or linear, in playback. It cannot be re- 
wound or. fast-forwarded. To re-access a portion 
you must let it play through entirely or manually 
disengage it from the projector. Videotape, on the 
other hand, can be automatically fast-forwarded or _ 
rewound :at high speed. Compared to film, this is 
almost random access.) | | | 
As yet, we’ve just had rudimentary exposure but 
we have plans to set up a print accessing catalog 
about our videotape data bank using computer 
storage and retrieval. We’d really like to use com- 


_ puters to access and index videotape, but that tech- 


nology doesn’t live yet because there is now no 
way for a computer to analyze the content of a 
tape without someone telling it, in print, what’s 
happening... ae het 
Ideally, we can develop a computer-video access- 
ing language which is interactive. That.is, instead of 








forcing Usess mto pre-determined categories the 
way a Dewey Decimal System does, you’d be able 
to feed in what you want to see and mutate the 
access model. | 

Gradually, assuming the language were not that 
of print bat some synthesized symbolic form, the 
accessing model would begin to reflect the terrain 

and dynamics of the brain’s own language. 

' Right now it’s believed that the language of the 
brain is different from any of man’s externalized 
media. It probably embodies an entirely different 
logical structume which may even be incomprehen- 
sible to itself, imternally. _ | | 

Being out of touch with yourself is essentially a 
condition of estrangement between the natural 
biases of mind and the artificial ones of exter- 
nalized media. Transcendent experiences re- 
integrate people with themselves by stripping away 
the bindess .of culturally acquired ways of 


knowing. = 

The’ natal bias of the brain’s structure is 
toward lite-enlkancing survival. If we can develop 
external media forms to embody that sensitivity, 
then as a culture we will no longer be estranged 
from ourselves and oiir environment. Moreover, 
they would be eco-media, embodying ecological 
intention sw as.to keep cultural and natural balance 
and anticipaide: disastrous consequences of action, 
both persomal and collective.* 

Try to do that with film, Jack. 


“Warren Brodey.a founder of Ecology Tool &- Toy 
(E.T.&T), wheicle designs responsive materials and struc- 
tures (i.e., they relate to you, and the environment in- 
dependently ef you), suggests we design computer de- 
cision pr s which take into account ecological vari- 


ables which don't normally intrude into conscious, ration- 
al thought. . 


One example mighi. be’ attaching sensors to plants so that 
Uman interagtion alone does not determine decisions of 
Consequence. 





gg ee 


_ does this, of course, when it encourages you to Call 


ili, Seal 


In sum, just as techno-evolution has continually 
provided man with increasingly sophisticated tools _ 
to merge with (or mis-use) his physical environ-. 
ment, so is videotape a natural outcome of media 
evolution, giving us increased control over our | 
psychological environment. * ) 


Physical differences between videotape and film | ; 


Essentially the differences between videotape ; 


and film in playback and recording have already 
been laid out in the above section. About the only 


_ other things to know are cost and the nature of the; 


recording processes themselves. | 
. Remember first of all that videotape has the in- 
herent option of sound whereas that’s an extra 


feature with movie cameras. On the other hand, 
color is a possible option with film, but as yet | 


unobtainable using Porta-Paks. 


*Many studies of communications technology have ignored 
their use as personal tools. Instead, they concentrate on 
how hardware can supplant person-to-person business 
transactions and thus alleviate transportation and space 
problems. | cate 


; F 
But the logical conclusion of these studies, .people who 
stay home to work by videophone and computer net, 
disregards the social function of people working together 
in the same physical space. 


Instead, we need to teach people how to use communica- 
tions to enhance their personal lives. The phone company 

ong- 
distance. “‘just to say hello to mom and dad,”’ but it has 
not yet been realized that using videotape for personal 
feedback and transaction: (e.g., mailing videotapes) is a 
logical tool to have in an electronic culture. 


In other words, unless personal use of communications 
tools keeps pace with professional use, businessmen are 
going to be more inclined to work even more feverishly 
because they will be entranced by their technology, rather 
hel ae freed time to re-relate to themselves, their fami- 
les, etc. re 





One half-hour of videotape costs, on the average, 

i& (and is, cf course, re-usable). One half-hour of 
cue ® including processing buf using an external 
audiotape recorder for sound, costs $45. Finally, 
cas half-hour of 16mm (black-and-white) film with 
+ rnugnetic soundtrack on the film itself, costs 
S130, 

WwW more can I say? 

da for the difference in the two processes, here 
a & Geseription: * 


in, both film and videotape the moving picture is a 
cories af still images, Actually, the film picture is still 
hesause tne whole frame is exposed to light in a single 

fash. oof ures eenee but in video the different areas of 
re wietice are traced at different times by the tip of 
WEE sine wiectron beam. One sweep of the entire 
wicture is called a field. 


ines Hie ds gppear each second (in videotape). Two 
piosplioreseent points continually trace the screen, 
uwsite ae came seauning pattern the reader’s eye uses 
vita cece, As one field fades, a second is being drawn, 

nionsianile revenerating image on the sereen is an 
‘sel renreduction of how motion is scanned elec- 
irivpicalby in the camera. 








Woaiehing sound film, we see twenty-four different 
PiiMYes & sted, Dw ersperse ed with tastants of dark- 
pees, Gv fat, dhe sereer is dark about half the time, 
wor. the fikeker rave meshes with the retina! image 
relention af the human eve, ana we see a persiste: nt 
rise, “This pieture ts wall-sized, an optically fo- 
eoncd Shadow of the imege on the filra. 





ae saavie | maces the light of the projector reflected 
otf the serven, as the TW image is a surface of phos- 
piparascen? bins, Greys in the projected film are the 

4 « keot from shining through the film by a 
havrice aak cifver grains, The tight that does get through 
ee i yey pattern of the grein in the film which ?s 
that fs bre oi the imade. The brightest part of a pro- 
cata 4 ‘iio imisyte is white Huht passing through clear 
fim nail « tens veflected off the white screen. 





tLatching television we see a sheet of glass, its far side 
coated wii obhosphorus,being swept by the tips of 
at: elocivon beams, The phosphorescence excited by 
ange Of the beams tn several hundred geo- 
racivicsiiy eyaet lines is the television image. Its 
hfightest part is the flash set off by the strongest 
inetronic patise recorded on the tape. ft is an image 
willy bridiance and luminosity which film can’t 
ESPEN e, 
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‘cerpied from Videotape Versus Film, Half-Inch, 16mm 


sn pane 8, by Louis Jaffe. Radical Software #3, Spring 
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DAIL PORTA PAK HOOK- UP 





NOTE: Always Tape the 
sables from the mic and 
sarphone outputs on the 
portapak very securely 
to the leather shoulder 
strap of the carrying 
casel 
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FRONT VIEW 


TO CHECK IF BATTERY IS CHARGED: 
Do not touch the left-hand 
- lever. Pull the Record lever 
\7 ro Eee eens to the left. If the pattery 
is sufficiently charged, the 
needle in the battery meter 
will move into the white space. 


SIDE VIEW 


TO HEADSET 





NOTE: The Connector-plugs 
on both the External Power (SS 
cable and on the Camera 2 
cable have grooves which 

fit into corresponding 3s | chalga 
grooves on the Portapak. O IN 
Do not force plugs into 

the Portapak. 


NOTE: When taping--the 


TV-Camera Switch must be 
placed on Camera. - 


The Tracking Control Dial should ~ 
be positioned so that the red mark 


is centered vertically on the dial. 
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ie CHNIQUES FOR MAKING CLEAN EDITS 


“vere are several different approaches currently popular 
ro. making precise,clean edits with half-inch and one-inch 
otal scan videotape equipment. In each method it is 
“essary fo roll back the tape on both the playback and 
~~ a°G Gecks an equal amount from the point where you 
“oes fo make your edit so that when both machines are 

‘ica simultaneously the record deck has sufficient time 
~~ yochronize with the control track of the playback deck 
vcore the selected edit point is reached. It takes a few 
oneGs for the record deck to match its speed exactly to 
che playback deck, and capstan servo editing depends on 
2 icentical speeds, and 2) control track puise synchro- 
“talon. Both tapes must be rolling for at least eight sec- 
ores in order to lock up properly. 





tore following methods are examples for achieving accu- 
2c manual backspacing: 
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pb 1~SELLOW GREASE PENCIL METHOD: Advice 
irom: Aady Mann 


yiaving had hours of practice, t have had little trouble with 
che cechnical end of editing videotape. | am printing these 
Hsivuctions in hopes that you may be able to cut down 
vous egiting time and come to enjoy working with the 
aoe oinerta bit more. : 
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cable | 
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(except AV-3400) | 








iContact Videographe, 1804 Saint Denis, Monireal, i253, 
Quebec, Canada, for information on their automatic 
backspacing device. Also, look forward to another editing 
aid which Morty Schiff of Woodstock Cemmunity Video is 
devising by building a control track counter which can 
count an equal number of control track pulses on both 
record and playback decks in forward and reverse 


modes.) 
«» 
Terms: 
playback deck= master deck=original pre-recorded tape 
material 
record deck=slave deck=edit 


(d) Make the third timing mark over the audio head 
and wind the tape back by hand until the 3rd timing 
mark is over the erase head. The tape has been 
backed up 6 seconds. 

(e) Make the fourth and final timing mark over the 
audio head and back up the tape until the mark is 
over the erase head. The tape has been wound back 8 
seconds from the point (X) where the edit will be 
made. 


75-ohm coaxial cable 
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Set INPUT SELECT 
Switch to [LINE], 


AUDIO LINE OUT to AUX IN 


Fook up all equipment as shown. 


“pk 


rug in A/C power cords. 


- “eed tape on record (slave) deck, being sure to leave 
o2Gut Sbseconds toleader. 


*. facead and play original tape on playback (master) 
Js (heck tracking, adjusting tracking control if neces- 


“ook the tape on the record (slave) deck. Turn off 

oo Sefore marking tape. Turn function lever to pause. 
a; Mark an X on the tape over the erase head. 

vo} Make a timing mark on the tape over the audio 

“ead. (Each of the 4 timing marks should be a recog- 


bi bomilhbinbi tite LOO Won back 4 cacon” 
Azza “it AO ut pet ® rae welt pels “s : 


6. Mark tne original tape on the playseck (raster) deck. 
Turn off power before turning functicn lever te pause. 
(a) Make the first timing mark cver the audio head 
and wind back the mark to the erase head. 
(b) Make 3 more timing marks aver the audio head, 


and wind each mark back to the erase head as it is 


made. Both decks are now cued-us ta point on the 
tape where it is 8 seconds of rolling time rior to the 
point where the edit is to be made. 


7. Both decks remain in pause/still po<':ion. Turn on the 
power switches on both decks. 


_ 8. When ready to make the edit: 
(a) Throw both decks into FORWARD 3: the same 


time. 
(b) Quickly hit the edit button on che recard (slave) 
deck. 


(c) Focus attention on the running tape on the 
record (slave) deck. Put your finger on the record 
button. 


(d) When the X is directly over the erase nead, hit 
down the record button HARD! Yhe best edits are 
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5. Atthe end of the edit,-turn the function switch.to Pause 
~—Stil. This should cause the record button to pop up. If it 
doesn’t pop up, then turn the function lever towards Fast 
Forward until the record button does pop up. 


10. Rewind the record (slave) tape, and cut the power to 
the playback (master) deck. 


¥1. Playback the record (slave) tape and check your edit. 


! itis good, erase all grease pencil marks. 


12. Finally, set up the tapes and equipment for the next 
edit. | 
(a) Cue-up the end of the segment which has just 
been recorded on the record (slave) deck. Mark an 
*x over the erase head. | 
ib) Cue-up the beginning of the next segment on 
the playback (master) deck. 
(c} Repeat the entire editing operation starting with 
step #5. 


NEETE: 


in arder for this method to function optimally grease 
marks must be erased after an edit is completed, OTHER- 
WNESE THE GREASE CAN CLOG HEADS AND PRODUCE 
PAPE PATH BUILD UP. Erase grease marks with soft rag. 


Aisa, check each edit as you do it. About one in four will 
srababie nat be clean. If the edit-is not clean hit the but- 
fas a inte sooner on the next attempt. When you check 
the acy, be sure the power is off cn the playback deck, or 
the record deck will try to lock to the random noise gen- 
evared by ihe playback deck. 


fom SE COP WATCH METHOD 


1. With this method, as with the first, the new point of 
“Gp ts selected for both the playback and record tapes. 


!. Ther: ar arbitrary cue point is selected (either a pre- 
vious edit omint, or a change of scene, or some distinct au- 
ioty Gr visual cue) 10 seconds or more back from the 
nea! Qait paint, 


3. Gnce the arbitrary cue point has been selected for 
vaeh tape, playback each tape starting the stop-watch at 
ine arbitrary cue point and stopping it at the new edit 
RROMYE. 


4. Using 10 seconds as the distance you want between cue 
maint and edit point make the following adjustments: 

ia} if the timing on one tape is 17 seconds between 
arbitrary cue and new edit point, you must playback 
and start the watch again at the same cue point as 
before but stopping in the pause position 7 seconds 
after the cue point and thus 10 seconds before the 
new edit point. 

(6) If tne other tape’s cue point turned out to be 29 
secands before the new edit point, then you would 


pause position after 19 seconds. Again leaving a 10 
eecond space between this new cue point and the 
new edit point. 

ic) W the arbitrary cue point is less than 10 seconds 
away from the new edit point you must select another 
paint 70 or more seconds from the edit point, since 
with thts method 10 is our standard. 


start the tape at the arbitrary cue point and stop in the — 


RADICAL SOFTWARE 


5. When both decks are cued to a position 10 seconds 
from the new edit point you are ready to make your edit. 


A drawback to this method is that if you make an impre- 
cise or unclean edit you must retime both tapes from the 
cue points since there are no physical marks on the tape 
indicating the actual 10 second space between cue point 
and new edit point. 


#3—BACK-SPACING SCALE METHOD 
G@ 1972 Daniel Drasin 


TO PUNCH OUT SPINDLE HOLE, 
USE SINGLE-HOLE PAPER. 
PUNCH UPSIDE-DOWN FOR AC- 
CURACY. ENLARGE HOLE WITH 
PENCIL TO FIT SNUGLY OVER 
SPINDLE SHAFT. 


—- <— + 
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This scale is for use with EIAJ-? videotape or any system ® 
which runs at 7.5 ips, including the older CV system. Itcan@ 


also be used with Sony one-inch (EV) equipment which § 


runs at 7.9 ips, as described below. 


It should be cut and punched out, and attached to the : 


curely and put scotch tape over the whole scale for pro- 
tection. For half-hour reels, sirnrly cut off excess length. 


IMPORTANT: WHEN MAKING COPIES OF THIS SCALE, ff 
THE REPRODUCTION MUST BE PRECISELY THE SAME @ 
SIZE AS JHE ORIGINAL. ANY ENLARGEMENT OR RE- ff 


DUCTION WILL RENDER THE SCALE USELESS. 


- “takeup reel of each machine being used, with scotch tape. § 
The scale should be placed to aliow reading through the & 
holes in the reels (mandatory in ‘he case of opaque reels). # 
To make permanent back-timing reels, simply attach se- § 
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“QW TO READ THE SCALE: 


the large numbers represent whole turns of the reel. The 
eo ther numbers indicate additional fractions of a turn, in 
cerns af clock positions, i.e. 3 o’clock equals one quarter 
us, nine o'clock equals three-quarters of a turn, etc. Do 
coer own interpolating by eye. 


7 mony TO USE: 


Wren you have determined your exact edit points on the 
original and master tapes, back-time each machine exact- 
ly 6 seconds as follows: Look STRAIGHT DOWN at takeup 
-reci, lining up the outermost layer of tape with the 
auccebers on the back-timing scale. Scale reading indicates 


onds. READ THE SCALE CAREFULLY. Hold the rim of the 
takeup reel with your right hand, and then engage RE- 
WIND mode. Use right hand as a brake to slowly wind 
back tape the required number of turns. Make any final 
precise adjustments after the machine has been switched 
to STOP or PAUSE (STILL) mode. 


When editing between formats which run at the same 
speed, make your final startup of both machines at pre- 
cisely the same instant. Start from PAUSE (STILL) mode, 
rather thar STOP mode, for a more precise startup. Punch 
vour edi button by visual or audio cue, or by counting 
revolutions of whichever takeup reel is most convenient. 
When editing between different formats, startup time 
siust be staggered appropriately. Example: When editing 
Seger ELAJ-1 half-inch to Sony (EV) one-inch, start the half- 
‘noch deck one quarter of a second sooner. 
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“J on the playback deck for EACH SCENE, This will 












: repse lirne-base stability of edited master. Adjust skew | 
oa fatlows: playback deck should be connected to an un | 
= corscanned monitor, ar one whose height or vertical lin- J 
a caniy contrals have been adjusted to squeeze the picture | 
a tiisck appears at the bottom. This will make the bottom ] 
4 as fines easily visible. (On Sony monitors this can be 


«3? by allowing the vertical to roll.) NOTE THAT 
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fine gichure, 


lack spats on the video picture, especially when the lens 





owecdy, Clean vidicon carefully and thoroughly with Q-tips 
soistened with Kodak lens cleaner. Blow out all dust 
“over mast microscopic will cause spots). ALSO CLEAN 
PEAR OF LENS and blow away dust and chrome chips 
‘som C-mount thread. THEN ALWAYS KEEP LENS ON 
ARAERA. Of shipping camera, arrange case so lens can 
wotely be left or.) : 
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. exact number of takeup reel turns which will equal 6 sec- 


bs “ape t * ; . «.* © Ps . E 
ss Vihes doing electronic editing with Y"" equipment, | 
& go SKEW Gane tension) controf should be precisely ad- | 


sOTTOM FEW LINES “BREAK OFF” HORIZONTALLY | 
A THE REST OF THE PICTURE. Adjust SKEW control | 
lavisack deck so the last few lines line up with the rest | 


. gooaped down for daylight shooting are caused not by | 
cust on the leans but by dirt on the vidicon tube face. Re- | 


HARDWARE DEALERS 


Adwar Video, 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.. N.Y. 19077 

CTL Electronics, Inc., 86 West Bdwy.. N.Y.C., N.Y. 10007 
M.P.C.S., 424 W. 49th St., N.Y.C., NOY. 

Technisphere Corp., 141 Lexington ve., N.Y.C., N.Y. 10016 


PANASONIC NV3130 IS HERE! 


It’s an EIAJ NTSC color 2" editing deck with dropout 
compensator. List price is $1550. There is no sound lag at 
the beginning of an edit. However, there is a two second 
sound loss at the end of an insert edit. 


We know only a few people who own this new machine, 
and though they loved it at first, they soon afterwards 
have had breakdowns with both its editing and color ca- 
pabilities. It seems as with all new video hardware the 
kinks are not yet ironed out and the consumer pays the 
price. 


Also, Panasonic now has the NV 3040 which is an EIAJ 


-solonoid black and white deck with remote control and 


auto-rewind capability at additionai charge. This is not an 
editing deck. 


VIDEO EQUIPMENT EXCHANGE CENTER is being set-up 
in New York City by Technischere. It is designed to pro- 
vide a convenient outlet for thos: whe wish to sell their 
used video equipment and wii) provide a more readily 
available source of used equipment for those wishing to 
purchase. Technisphere will pubish up-o-date listings of 
equipment for sale which will »iciude an evaluation of 
each piece of equipment, and th= history of its use when- 
ever possible. Furthermore, it is prepared to provide re- 
pair services and warranty arrangements on this and other 
equipment. 


For further information contact | echnischere, 141 Lexing- 
ton Ave., NYC 10016, tel: 212-68" 2136. 





OVERVIEW 


~ 
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In a studio, television cameras convert the image of a subject into a stream of electronic in- 
formation - the television signal. The signal can then be transmitted by cable directly to a 


monitor. converted to a radio frequency and transmitted by air to a receiver, or recorded on 
a videotape recorder for later transmission. 
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“Wonitor” is the mame for a television set that receives its signal only by cable (video fre- 


quency). “Receiver” is the name for a set that picks up a radio frequency signal thru its 
antenna. 


In the receiver or monitor, the signal is converted back to a picture on the screen. Since the 
picture on the screen is familiar to all of us, we will begin there, and work our way back to 
the studio equipment that originates and records the signai. 





THE TELEVISION PICTURE 


The television signal enters the monitor as a steady stream of sequential bits of electronic 
information. Within this stream is contained information about the picture itself, and sync- 
ronizing information which tells the monitor how to convert the signal back to a picture. 
In a receiver, the sound information is also mixed in with this signal, but is separated from 
picture and sync as soon as the signal is in the set. : 


Take a close look at a television screen, and you 
will see that the picture is made up of many hort- 
zontal tines. The incoming television signal con- | 
tains all these lines, in a continuous stream. The 
signal is sent to an electron gun inside the picture 
tube where it is broken down into the individual ) 
lines. These lines are then sprayed, line by line, 

from left to right, and from the top of the screen 

to the bottom. 


The coating on the inside of the picture tube glows whenever the spray strikes it. The 
brightness of the glow at any one point on any line depends on the strength of the sig- 
nal hitting at that point. {tf that part (element) of the picture is to be dark, the signal is 
weak and the screen just barely glows. {f that part of the picture is to be bright, the signa! 
is strong and that point on the screen glows brightly. © ‘ 


The part of the picture tube’s faceplate which rec- 
eives the spray from the electron gun is called the 
RASTER. The set’s case covers the outer edges of 
the RASTER, and the area of the Raster exposed 
to the viewer is called the SCREEN. . 





The signal entering the set is a continuous stream of bits of picture information, with sync- 
ronizing information mixed in. It is this synchronizing information which tells the electron 
gun inside the picture tube how to break up the stream into individual tines. There 1s a 
SYNC PULSE at the end of each line. When the gun encounters that pulse, it knows that 
it is time to begin the next line. = 








The gun begins on the left, and sprays a line across 
the screen. At the end of the line, it turns almost 
completely off. Then, when it encounters the sync 
pulse, it snaps back to the left of the Raster, turns 
up to normal strength, and begins spraying the 
next fine. 


The period during which the gun is turned. down 
{in strength) is called BLANKING. During this 
period, the signal sprayed ts not strong enough to 
cause the screen to glow. This is done to prevent 


the returning spray from interfering with the pic- 


ture just sprayed across the screen. 


Tine period during blanking when the beam is 


actually returning to the feft is called RETRACE. 
Notice that Blanking begins a bit before Retrace, 


and continues for a bit after the Retrace has been 


completed. We will go into detail about this in a 
short while. | 
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jne complete spraying of the Raster, from top to 
wottom, consists of 262% lines, and is called a 
‘HELD. Ai the end of the last line of a Field, the 
lectron gun encounters another type of sync puise. 
‘his bit of sync tells the gun to return to the top 


if the screen, and begin spraying the first fine of. 


he next field. As it did at the end of each line, 
he gun turns down (BLANKING), returns to the 
op of the Screen (RETRACE), and begins spraying 
he first line of the next Field. Each Field takes 
/GOth of a second to spray. This means that the 
iewer is presented with a new Field 60 times every 
2cond. The image on any screen must be interrup- 
2d at least 40-50 times every second to give the 
erception of motion without flicker {this rule is 
ye same that applies to motion pictures}. At the 
0 Fietd-per-second rate, television achieves a pic: 
ire with excellent fluidity of motion. 


t the end of the last picture line in a Field, the 
irr does not go into Retrace tmmediately but, as 

did for each Sine, goes into Blanking first, and re- 
ais olenked until well after the Retrace has been 
yinieted. The areas of Blanking before and after 
trace are called PORCHES. Later, when we ex- 
ming the television signal on a waveform monitor, 
a Will see why the name “porch’’ has been given 
i those carts of the signal. 





SYNC PULSE— 


BLANKING— 
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WY 18 4 Correct name tor every part of the signal we have discussed so far. 





MOBEZONTAL BLANKING ; 


MORLZONTAL SYNC 


HORIZONTAL RETRACE 
VERTICAL BLANKING 
VERTICAL SYNC 


YERTICAL RETRACE 


The period during which the gun is turned down 
between LINES. 


The part of the television signal that tells the elec- 
tron gun to stop spraying one line, and return to 
begin spraying the next LINE. 


The period during which the gun ts returning to 
spray the next LINE. 


The period during which the gun is turned down 
between FIELDS. | 


The part of the signal that tells the gun to begin 
spraying the next FIELD. 


The period during which the gun is returning to 
spray the next FIELD. 





The diagram below serves to visually summarize all the parts of the television signal that we 
have seen so far. 
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BLANKING : 


VERTICAL SYNC 


it would be pleasantly simple if that was all there was to the television signal. Unfortun- 
ately, there is more, and it begins to get a bit complex. 


A single 262% line Field is only half of a complete television picture. After the first Field 
has been sprayed, the gun returns to the top and begins to spray the second Field. How- 
ever, the spray is slightly offset this time, so that the lines of the second Field fall BETWEEN 
the lines of the first Field. !n the following diagram consider the heavy lines as the first 
Field and the thin lines as the second Field. This effect is called INTERLACE. 


ad 


A high quality television system will create a POSI- 
TIVE INTERLACE picture, where the lines of the 
second Field fall EXACTLY between the lines of 
the first. With positive interlace, every line is seen 
and the resulting picture is quite sharp. | 








Less expensive systems create a RANDOM INTER- 
LACE picture, where the lines of the second Field 
fall, at random, between (or over) the lines of the 
first. With random interlace, the number of lines 
seen varies with every Field sprayed. 





Two complete (and interlaced) Fields (262% lines + 262% lines) make up one FRAME 
(625 lines}. A FRAME is a complete picture, and a new Frame occurs every 1/30th of 
a second. 


The term: RESOLUTION is used to describe how accurately a television system can repro- 
duce the original image. “Resolution” does not refer to the actual number of fines on the 
screen, but to a numerical standard against which the completeness of the picture can be 
measured. On the test pattern used in television there are two wedges used for measuring 
rescHution, 





The - Be wedge measures horizontal resolution. 
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Phe wedge measures vertical resolution. 
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ike you follow sach wedge toward its point, you encounter a spot at which you can no 
teriger distinguish the individual lines. The number alongside that spot indicates the res- 


mlution, 


if there isa television set near you, turn it on and 
adjust the vertical kneb so that the picture “rolls”. 
i? you can stabilize the roil to hold between pic- 
mres, you will see a black tine across the screen. 
Pu usting the brightness and contrast knobs will 
show you that this Hine is really a dark grey area, 
with a very dark line running through the middle. 








This part of the picture {normally falling below the 


wereen and out of the viewer's sight) is the Bianking SYNC 
and sync information between Fields. The grey 
jines are the vertical BLANKING areas where the 
gun is spraying no picture. The dark band is the 
SYNC PULSE that triggers Retrace. The grey area 
below (after) the sync pulse is the part of Blanking 
after Retrace, and before the first picture line of 
the next Field. The projections from the vertical 
syne pulse are called EQUALIZING PU LSES, which 
create the offset that causes interlace. For the pur- 
poses of this text, we need do no more than identi- 
fy these equalizing pulses. 


EQUALIZING PULSES 





Before you proceed, compare the picture above to the summary diagram on page five and be 
sure you comfortably understand everything discussed so far. 


The picture on a television screen is not an accurate enough way to examine a television sig- 
nal. On the screen, we can not see thé entire raster, so we can not examine the syncronizing 
information. The brightness and contrast knobs are variable, so we can not even measure the 
quality ef the picture itself. The signai created in a studio must be of a very specific strength 
and structure, and we must have a tool that will allow us to accurately examine and measure 
the television signal. This device is called a WAVEFORM MONITOR. 


THE 





WAVEFORM 


Ae oseilliscape is a device which displays the vari- 
ations of an electronic signal. A waveform moni- 
tar is & special type of asetlliscope, which displays 
the varrationg in strength and structure of a tele 
vision signal. On a waveform monitor, the signal 
ic disclayed in a form that we can use to measure 
how much of an entire Field (for example) is pic- 
ture. how much is syne, haw much is Blanking, 
where the syne pulse falls, and how strong {in 
volts! arty part of this signal is at any peint. Both 
the strength and the structure of the signa! affect 
the quality and stability of the final picture. A 
video engineer uses his waveform monitor to exam- 





ine the signal, then adjusts his cameras, control 
equipement and recorders to achieve the best poss- 
ihe picture, 





THE TELEVISION CAMERA 


Ail cameras are alike in that they see a picture, and convert it to another form. Still and movie 


cameras convert the image (chemically) to a picture on film. Television cameras convert the : 
picture to an electronic signal. However, some variables are common to all cameras (still, — 


movie and television), so let's examine these variables first. In all cameras, the light bouncing 
off an object is gathered by a lens, and is focused 
inside the camera. The brighter the light on the 
object, the stronger the image that is formed inside 
the camera. The basic measurement of light is the 
FOOT CANDLE. - The greater the amount of tight 
the higher: the foot candle reading on an exposure 
meter, oo 





» 


Atl lenses have an aperture (hole) which can be varied in size. The smaller the aperture, the 
fess light allowed to pass thru the lens. The size of the aperture is indicated by the F STOP 
riumber cw the lens. | 
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As you cam see, the farger the F STOP number, the SMALLER the hole. 





in addition ta controlling the strength of the enter- 
ing Hight, the F stop also controls the DEPTH OF 
FrELO. When the camera is focused on a subject, 
the area im front of and behind that subject that is 

ALSO in focus is called the DEPTH OF FIELD. 

When you see a photograph where the photog- 

rapher has purposely thrown a confusing back- 

ground out of focus, he has actually adjusted his F 

stop to give a limited depth of field. Since the | 
background falls beyond the depth of Field, it is 

not in focus. As you can see below, the SMALL- 

: f 


ER the aperture (or larger the stop reading), the 
greater the Depth of Field. 
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li the cameraman wants as much as possible to te in focus, he will close his lens to a small- 
tr aperture (high & stop quetber), 


he careraman is using a zoom fens, depth of field is very important. The cameraman 
7} have enough depth of fleld to keep in focus throughout a zoom. 


Sc my, we have seen two variables that are cornron to all cameras: 
- the ameaunt of tight striking the subject end 
- the size of the aperture. 
Crom: this paint on, there is little similarity between still or movie cameras, and television 


SA THe as, 


The talowing pages cover almost all the camera controts available. However, an individual 
camera Goes not necessarily have ALL these controls. 











The Strength Of The Signal 


in a television camera, the image from the lens is 

tomes on a light sensitive faceplate aes sie ACEPL ATE 
cameras tube, and produces an electronic reaction 
on that faceplate. The image on the facepiate is 
constantly scanned by a beam ‘inside the tube. 
The image scanned by the beam is converted to an 
electronic signal (which contains all the information | 
about the picture). As you can now see, the elect- 
ron gun in the television set's picture tube is spray- 
ing back this signal in the same way as it was orig-. 
inally scanned inside the camera. The sync pulses 
are usually added to the picture signal AFTER that 
signal leaves the camera. 





CAMERA 
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ADDING SYNC 


Target 


Ahen we discussed the quantity of light hitting the subject and the aperture size, we saw 
tose twee variables as affecting the strength of the tight entering the lens. Our first tele 
suor camerg variahle is in the sensitivity of the tube’s faceplate. By increasing or 
fdewcrasing the vattage to this faceplate, we can increase or decrease its reaction to the 
light atriking it, ff we have too Httle fight and/or if the aperture must be closed down for 
areater depth of field, there may not be enough tight coming thru to generate a good 


pHatureé, 


fi there is not enough light entering (and this will show on the Waveform monitor}, the 
cameraman can increase the voltage to the faceplate by adjusting the TARGET CON- 
“ROL. Wher. this is done, the faceplate becomes more sensitive, and reacts more strong- ' 
iy ta tie haht hitting tt. With the TARGE?V control, we are into the first of the elect- | 
ronic ways of adjusting the sional. However, as we electronically adjust the signal, we 

begin f6 encounter two undesirable effects: noise and lag. 





Notse 


Every electronic system generates within itself a certain amount of unwanted but una- 
voidable miscellaneous information, called NOISE. This noise gets mixed in with the 
desired information, the SIGNAL, and if there is too much noise, the picture quality 
diminishes. In a concert hall, for example, there is a constant amount of unwanted noise 
(coughing, whispering, etc.} that is very noticable until the music starts. If the music is 
toud, the noise is almost completely drowned out by the music (or SIGNAL). The rel- 
ation between the strength of the signal and the strength of the noise is called the SIGNAL 


TO NOISE RATIO. 


in a television camera, the light entering thru the lens is pure (noise free) signal. The more 
electronic adjusting we do to that signal, the more noise we add to it. 

Hence, as we vary the target voltage, we also vary the noise mixed into the signal, and we 
might decrease the clarity of the resulting picture. The “snow’ seen on the television 
screens is a good example of noise. Both too tittle or too much Target voltage will produce 
noticable noise. 
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PURE HIGH LOW 
NOISE NOISE NOISE 


o> Goaegensive asmeras Caw priced vidicons, for 
‘yoal, the Griaht parts of the image whi tend 
soporeriy burn into the tube’s faceplate. When- 
re garvera or the sublect maves, the brighter 
af the picture remam burned in, and cause a 
»yeurce effeer, or a ghast, As we imerease the 
touspiiie’s sensitivity Cwith the TARGET 


ls pmordase fis tendency to fag. 


contrat, 





foyara of the above, it i¢ obvious that the stronger the tight ertering the lens, the fess target 
wiiusting necessary and the better (least noise and lag) the picture. The TARGET control is 
multe sensizive. ft also takes the cameraman some time to strike the best compromise be- 
tween lighting, depth of field, noise and lag. For these reasons, it is best to set this control 
once, for posal studio lighting conditions, and then leave it alone. 
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ONE (COMPATIBLE) STAND 
















recs 


S iredel: AVI4OR «af 

qage width: 1/2" 

- % playback: yes 

viewfinder: CRF (cathode ray tube) 


f weight: 6 Ibs. pus 19 ibs. equals 25 tbs. 


icamera plus dech} 


battery tite ‘recharging time: $0 minutes /s hes. 


F recording time: 20 mins 
fape speed. 7 1/2sps (inches per second} 


L camera/deck ressiytion: 400: 0G tines 


signal: noise ratio: greater than 40 d8 


iteriace: 2:1 


4 termnperature range: 32-1045 degrees 


standacd tent: té-48mm aoem t/7 C-mount 
micraphone: Syitt-in 


price: 41,495 







ic PANASONICRS 
a “ oA q 7 4 “ i 

7 Pee ae fy ‘ 
ae CONCORE 


r SPECS 


NV JOE {Panasonic} VTR 450 T (Concerd) «ag 
ue 


, n 
crt 
H 5.5 tbs. plus 15 IOs. equals 20.5 Ibs. 


$9 mins /19 Ars. 
4 WO mins 


Pv ips 
525/260 lines 
a greater than 4046 
? 
4-164 degrees 
f tS7Smm roem #/2.1 C-mount 
unitary 
$1,259 








DE SICH INTELLIGENCE: Sony is both so good and so bad it’s hard 16 know 


howhece fa begs. 


in its faver, Sony wes the fiest manufacturer to come cut with Porta-Paks 
ftheuy QW series) and the first fo make a quantum feap with a second genera- 
tian: a foally «elk contained system witn record and playback (the CV series 
reas record only} Through any TV set (using an RE converter which changés 
ihe guicut singel fo a Beosdcast one, $19.95 exiraj. The Sony alse nas piaydack 
through the moniter cvepiece for on-the-scene previewing which can really 
wun on pecaic xou' ve just ianed and help guile an ingtaat trust. 

On the downside, the Sony cameras and deck seem to have heen designed by 
caginesrs im vitra, not for peoote in vive. The Camere is overly heavy aad not 
wet weighted. The pack ig ver, cUMmMersooe and can usiy be Carried in a fea- 
they case whith obscures viiinlity to fhe ippe paih so you can't run quick 
fRhOCKe Gr whether Of AT itg cuaceny rraht. (see Laporte} 

Soy has ite coyn forr ai rnini-piugs dar microphones which ere incenipat- 
fe with other manuiacturers’. While the cable fvam the camera to the deck 
ha sfanerd len-giry Ghat is the only wiry To get in end auf in video mode. Nor- 
(Si Systems ecce@en? cGaR Biugs which aré universally compatible, in essence, 
lHis gh means that technataudi¢ess segpart is not inherent in the sysfem and any 
artigos, hke editing witha Sorta Pak, fequice soecial modiicahions, 


SUPPORT: The rest at fha Sony half-inch line (AVY series} is pretty good. 
StH a mradificd cable (see buck) you can have editing en a campact fable 
Cook (A VAGOG) far aniy 9650 more. The pack itself has audio dubting and stitt- 
frapmrnafag. 

ext us in the Sony half-inch fine is their color deck (AYS000) although cam- 
efas are mat yet compact or cnean encugh, and certainty oot portable. The final 
raeie yy @ fisil-blown echfing deck (AVI650) but they've only been ground a 
Onn ot $o and we ve nol gciten fecsback yet. Firs} reports are that it’s pretty 
good excep? for sound which has the wauel two second tag oncufs. 

As for deaitrs, Sony is everywhere. Service will always vary individually, 
ot course, byt in ferns of getting parts we'd count on Sony everywhere in fhe 


32a oe 
Ve aes 


EXPERIENCE: The Sony Por'a-Pak has many, many fauits, partly because 
“éy rushed if into eroducfion which meant that those of us first owners have 
open doing the necessary field testing. Here aretheresults: ; 

fdechenicatiy the prohiems are many. The controt levers break off after not 
much use Cthey re made of plastic). You’ never see anyone who uses their 
Oorta-Pak 5 iof who has & camera eyepiece intact. They break off tike crazy 


Buse of poor hinges which can‘t take much stress. Finally, it’s very easy 
'W The tape ta become wrapped around the capstan inside because the reels 
.30n’t hang onto the apindles. This means that you think you're recording and 


. pen the deck up tater to tind a useless spaghetti of videotape. If you're moving 


-rrourd # lof this can realty be @ problem. 


oe ary Fécurring problem, 


Fiettronically, the system could be better overali Dut there doesn't seem to 


ie a Sa ae 


By, 


DESIGN INTELLIGENCE: The configuration of 
the record deck (more rectangular than Sony) 
f makes for a better weighting and the camera has 3 
detachabie microphone instead of a hardwired one. 


f But there is no playback mode on the Po: ta-Pak it-. 


| self (tape must be transferred to another deck). 


i Panasonic actualiy makes two models of Porta-Pak 
i although they.are visually fhe same. The one not 
F sisted here fs on their otd standard which had a high 
i recording speed (12 ips) and therefore a fow record: 
f iag fime (14 mins) and was compatible with only 
§ Penatonic decks. Sony, on the other hand, has dis- 

combicued its oid series (CV) Porta-Paks (vwenich had 
i no play-back} and fable recarders. 


| 

} 6SUPPORT: Panasonic has & generally guod 
repuyation, especialiy in its paif-inch editing. Bui 

i not all of its current line is Type One (the campat- 
inle) standard. As tor Concard, its marketing organ- 

} ization is much fess salid and hearsay feedbatk 
is that it’s not very reliable to work with. 


EXPERIENCE: Except tor encounters with the 
Panasonic table decks, we've never used fhe Porta- 
Pak except demos at trade shows. 
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£1,306 


$recs 
instavideo «<g 


ire 


! cet 


Sha, ptus 1S tbs. cc uots 25 ibs. 
Pi? 

Wmins 

PVilips 


$25/200 lines 


3 


y Io Froom, C-mount 


EE built-r 


fo we Called Itstavision bul Ampex changed 
the options of the Say ang rnore. 


M@EQGH INTELLIGENCE: Ab, here it is, 






















the first fotat systern Porta-Pak. Instavideo (it used § 
if because someone eise had that copyrignt) has ait § 


Tras ig because the pack ifseif sets into a more stationary (weight 6.5 lbs.) service pod. The 
back of the pod is. & reguter patchboard with standard coax and audio in-and-out jacks. (Of course, 


if wise interfaces with a regular TY sei through the antennae plugs, like the Sony). This means 
GHing, 


YOU Gory have io hassie madiiications to doe 


The pod is ungradanie with modules. Basic price is $200 for a Dlack-and-white playback anty sys-§ 
jem. For $800 you get record ica (plus $400 separate for the camera, or $1,300 systera total) and§ 





- ¥ 
ansiher 8:0 


af 


we 


mwys & cater Choon Ciecur? Ooard. (Remember that ihe modute, riot the pack, tas] 


iho aGsitional cucwuitry s¢ color is cota function of the Porta- Pak oer se), 
The reason try alt this is that Ampex fia conjunction with Tosmiba, ths Japaneses company which 


will GG the gctual maniufscturing) wanted a 


Paes. Thus, ihe tape has two play modes. Oneis normai recording and playback with a thirty min-§ 
Wie tape time in an extended mods, for prepackaged material, ii will play 60 minutes. 


machine 16 compete with both casscites and Ports- 


Here's suing more goodies: The tape nas 4 plastic leader and is seif-threading. You don’t havef 


fae touch the tape aeth. There is an interna! 


brush activated by a button far head cleaning. And 


& pulse Code button whith electronically marks your '.5f stepping place so nex? time you insert 


i the tape ti will da an automatic high 4peed search. 


You con also do ¢tectranic editing, siin-traming, and sioew motion (ne other Pérta-Pak has] 
that), There are two sound tracks which means th. option of sfereo, and of course the system sub-f 


% scries to Type One standard. 


Finally, you can adjust tame tension (Sony Mas only a tracking contro! on its portable) and both 


g BUGIO GnG video inpul tevels. The contrai levers themselves are configured like on autiotape cas- 
. Settes recerder for easy contr! and access. 


‘What's weong with instavideo? Well, ihe camera design is awfully hokey, sort of an old moviel 


(or video} camera in drag. 


| Ancther maior protien is that although tape is Compatible with other systems, the physical 
realis indigenous only to Ampex. Thus aithough you have the electronic capadilily of playing an-] 


t 


| other systems tapes, you are totally restricted mechanically. ‘ 


SUPPORT: Arspex has a generally bad reputation in its one- and two-inch lines. They have too} 


Many mechanical parts and down time is hig 


rR, i 


Instavideo is their only half-incn machine and they have done a cure paranoid thing. They keep | 


, hyping it as & non-professional machine, Gut peontie are going to start Producing with it. This 


means thal corre editing time fo stay with Ampex you've got to go to at least a $6,000 machine 


(in one-inch forinat). 
Not many peooie can ators that. Asa resu 


pany. Control instead of service. 


it} Ampex will be used for shooting, its competitors for ; 


3 editing support. So tor every Porta-Pak they sell, Ampex will generate business for another com- 


EXPERIENCE: Ha! The cniy machine we've seen represents three Prolotypes travelling in | 
America. in that form they‘re high Technology Costing about $75,000 apiece. Tnere simply are 
no production models avatiable (Ampex claims late summer}. They wouldn’t even let us touch 


fhe thing at a demonstration which consists 


| hair. They were even teo paranoid to fef us 


keepina closet. 
So, even though the thing shapes up as the 


¢ of one vacuous mode shooting another ratting her 
shoot the scerié with our Sony, which they made us 


next generation ot Porta-Pak, a major improvement 


over the iast, stay skeptical untit youcan actually feel and buy one. 


“ 
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model: VT-100 


wo 
¥ 
awe. 
" 
&, 


"tape width: Ve" 

playback: yes 

viewfinder: optical 

width: 4.7 ibs. + 12.8 tbs. equals 16.9 tbs. 





ee a. (camera + deck) 
S¥ U7 U (Shipaden) TELE-TAPE BATTERY Pan tap, ae 
Se ie tae battary lifesrecharae time: 40 mins /8 hrs 
‘2 recording time: 20 mins 
CRT , tape speed: I1'a’' ips (inches per second) 
{ 


i 
¢ 
tet. pts 18 fs. equals 2110s, , Camera/deck resolution: 460/200 tines 
TS ire ' signal/noise ratio: better than 40c8 
te vitor interlace: ? 

2 ts2 ips 
, temperature range: ? 

hs BES fietae 

i 


06h microphone: built-in 


lens: 10-46 r60m €/1.8 
price: $1,295 
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; DESIGN INTELLIGENCE: The ae has two major - fferences which set if apart ich the others 


27 FTE LIGENCE: The cantiguraticr ot. 
io 4 cei ner to fiat gh tee Panasonic Cen Sorfa-Paks. One, if uses Guarter-inch tape. Ail fhe ofhers use half-inch. 
Coie tre Snibaden Qpece hag mo aay : ‘ , : sae 
Se anaes ene) ai — eli seme ee The advantage of quarter-inch videotape is that it’s fabulously cheap compared to other sfan- 
dards. Quarter-inch is the same size as audio tape (for reel-to-reel machines) and lists for $7.95 
for twenty minutes as Compared to $14.95 tor twenty minutes of Sony videotape. The disadvantage 
mE pe. 


Ho atbader Rat good repstation, most, of quarfer-inch is that it has tess information storage capacity as reflected in the 200 lines resolu- 
owas made fur pretessional ise tians of the system, the lowest of any. 


Eb te Bite MR Pel MAIR EE Be 1 PANE A EUROS NE DE ie TERT PORES RY 
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a Rea: | 
k . hs ses 4 


wer aS? Gen Taaght out by Hitech. 
AULA) Conglomerates, and they: The ather unique feature of the Akai is that it has a small detachable monitor which clips onto ub 
sriware As for Apeco, Hs an ct recording deck. The carnera itself has an optical viewfinder which means reduced weight. Overa! 


ceteers cerhpany whese sin eo this means that Akai is the first system cot to place a tiny TV screen between your eye and tne 
carping Mecpment. Nerher S26 lens in iinitation of a film camera. 


ren °) Nive & Sieh wecdts marketing and ser: 
poe SUPPORT: The Akai is, of course, on its own standard. This means you are timited solely ta tne 
_d&kai tine for back-up editing and table deck replay. As we understand it there are only two other 


PERE E: None. , ae ; | fl oe ; : 
: decks inthe line. one black-and-white. and one (14°) color. . 


i clans as ° AT FRA Cn alta 





= ttt 


‘EXPERIENCE: None, of course, excep? tor fondling it once at that electronics show. But we have # 
“gotten correspondence trom Australia and Germany where people said the system worked ver y 


s “weil andi in one case (Australia) was even broadcast. 
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The Media-Americen dream is having a kid who 
pnows he doesn’t have to go to college. 

American education is still based on books. It 
embodies a print structure which is virtually anti- 
thetical to the realities of a precess culture. 

But education in this country is overwhelmingly 
pased toward a product mentality. The most 
ambitious programs and widespread spending are 
iavished on students in college because they are 
closest to becoming producers. 

Yet psychologists believe that students learn the 
riost during the first six years of life. At that age, 


however, education is pure process because little 


ids are the grooviest processors there are. 
Nonetheless, because it’s hard to conceive of 
wx-year-olds as producers, education spends on 
cariy schocling She cats of what it dces on college 
students, ‘i’hat’s en anti-survival mode. It led John 
wwihin, who! s very hip to media, to coin the 
ihowast: ‘Support: lower education. Give to the 
i nidersarten 1 Of your cuolce 
The cae just seem to have too much tied up 
st ald media, both ersotionally and physically, to 
bh. neehul, Educational companies which undertake 
cuniraet Leaching are supplanting the schools 
hecause their methods are based on new media, 
ac Computer assisted Instruction (C.A.1.). 
When television stuueceected print as cultural DNA 
Avied American schools. School libraries are 
cmphe ne longer cur col’ ural data banks. Nor are 
ROSES ho write beoas anv longer our primary 
canoe af new knowleage. . 
“edia-Americu de-legitimized the schools as the 
moervair of 6 epi n.formation. Frint structures 
ve worlhiess in an electronic culture. Print 
‘rpnologies acs # secendary way to acquire 
cernaty On. 
is noi fist that the powers structure of educa- 
“sais predominan tiv pre-niedia-American, but the 
ae of educational education also reflects pre- 
“tronie informatiou patterns. Thus teachers who 
are cn enough to want to change things find them- 
‘ives tranped wot only in bureaucracy, but also by 
“i getual physica’ fes'gn of the buildings them- 
wean which are ea anbediment of the structure 
i orint. 
Mint facilitates contralized control. Neither 
‘-ading nor writing are collective activities. Rather, 
nudent is are expected to sit next to each other in 
To"S and hiteract ieSimiv wih a teacher, who 
““himands visual space. 


Most American secondary .schools are thus a 
series of surveillance cells (i.e., classrooms) siiuns 
along hallways. The hallways themselves are ti. 
students’ only common room, but their function is 
to keep peonle moving and minimize interactic” . 
Access to the hallways ts further limited to fi: = 
minutes at a time and otherwise requires a permit. 

Teachers who can’t penetrate their own prin? 
bias completely misunderstand media. They trv {& 
subject ali other media, especially electronic ones, 
to a print information structure. 

Educators love film, for example, because ic 
generates the same ‘ype of control that rrint does 
It’s centrally controYed and mdividual'y ex oe 
enced. (Remember the old textbook storagc 
rooms?) 

The reception of ‘V and radio is exactly the 
opposite. You can get their signals anyvhere anc 
listening to radio or watching TV is best in 4 group. 
And mosi importaait, unlike vocks, teachers can’< 
control them. 

The power s.iructure of American schools 
exclusively based on contro! of informatic.. 
Teachers mis-use electronic media because they try 
to lay a control grid on ic. Thus, the only racic 
permitted in schools 1S piped in from the -_ cine: 
pal’s office. And television in the classroom is 2. . 
as a surrogate fcacher where everyone has o3 sit ip 
sows and face a TV set at a ile adios ime ‘ 
“Aoreover, toe only ‘ime kids are allowed t: w.8. 
their own TY ts \.4e1 it’s in the context of + ta 
tiona! tratr i... 

Educationai television is probably the cigcecs! 
hype that educators have ever put over on Ames 
ican kids. Even though TV has replaced |)” 
knov’ of no school «vhere the kids are encourage 
to make their own TV as a primary mode ci 
expression. Yet ac home the kicis are gobbling up 
TV. The ~esult is that growing up in America ©: 
television is like learning how to read but being 
denied the chance to write. 

A iot of that has to do with the moreno. 5 
form of print information. Print is basicaliy u 
taxonomic medium. In other words, its mode ay 
access is via classification. In a print schcoi, “a°"2 
who can reracmber the most taxonomics are ©. 
sidered the smarte::, even though tnat knowleas 
may have no relationship to life experience. 

Teachers won’t give up taxonomy because th 


own authority is based on it. They are certif. 


Ph.D.s, M.A.s, and so on. The result is that 





don’t want to jeopardize their time and money 
ivestmeat by tuming kids on to the notion that 
ibey can be their own authorities. . 

Vhen IT was a kid we used to go on “‘field trips.” 
‘Chet meant we’d hop in a yellow school bus, drive 
fiivy miles, and then be allowed to consider our 
environment as information. At all other times the 
wacher wouldn’t label the outside environment so 
we wor'dn’t go out and learn from our friends or 

carn to observe our parents. 

Yiceo equipment is subversive of all that be- 
cause it allows students to generate their own 
vnowledge. Portable video equipment extends to 
ihe whole environment ‘and thus invalidates the 
scnool isel! as a place of learning. 

mew it’s hard to control a lot of kids who are 
urned-on to taping everything everywhere. So 
te television eauipment is installed in schools it 

usually #;, centralized and heavy as possible SO 
Jie Bids canh get at it without an “instructor” to 
MOH LOY the Th, 

At une Television ‘scnéal of San Francisco State 
Cahese, considered one of the “best equipped” in i 
fhe country, st tadents are taught skills in =tidios 
whoue MO smoking, eating, or drinking are permit- 

+ herause tae Smet is “too expensive” to 
Ley to imegine a true hfe situation without 
ouose activities. In other words, students there are 
being tau ueht skills salely for non-life situations, 
ovics which only have market value in the scarcity 
texts iv narket | Oa. bre adeast-TV (which many of them 

yo they cis Tee) } Ari not only sre there not 
sete ‘obs ‘ » BO around now, there will be fewer 
in ine future, ‘Vhus the school automatically pre- 
uares th en fe 3 HOSurvival, 

ne siucent told me that the Television School 
pei ny to steer flexible portable video cameras be- 
cause if iow toa much tied up in heavy, immobile, 
elude equipment and was actually saving all its 
rscney Lo buy sore in a few years. 

Yhen video equipment is more flexible, teechers 
fock if ta a olaset because they’re not sure what to 
de with Sah A ae every teacher I’ve met says their 
KChOOT Ss vidoo -quipment, when they have it, goes 
unused, None nave thought just to let the kids 
exporiment with it inden sendent of any pre-struc- 
pore see. My own experience with kids and 
Pr’ la thet when they know they’re guaranteed 
nceess they'll think up a thousand things to do by 
Lhemselves and start to get pissed off because the 


ay ne 
‘ 


equipment can’t make all the effects they want. 
Electronic information is a psychic space which 
doesn’t leave your head just because you’re in a 
classroom. When teachers !et their students decor- 
ate classroom walls, the first thing they do‘is slap 
up posters. I’ve been in school rooms with up to 
thirty posters on the wall. But they still couldn’t 
compete with TV. There’s more potential action in 
a short-term television access model, ie, TV 
Guide, than all the Dewey Decimal System. 
Electronic information is every where all-at-once. 
But school administrations are hierarchal. Without 
a legitimate information base, Américan secondary 


_ schools are exposed as behavioral control systems. 


They’re not any more preoccupied with discipline 
than before, it’s just that they have no substance to 
base authority on. The result 1 is an awesome loss of 
energy. 

Innocuous phenomena like. long hair or black 
pride demonstrations have become major causes of 
suspension or even expulsion. (Print is an homo- 
genizing medium. Print people like everybody to 
look and act the same. Check out an old-style 
“variety”’ show on TV, like Lawrence Welk, and 
you'll find that most of the entertainment consists 
of people dressed alike and singing or dancing in 
unison.) What should be routine decisions about 
student conduct become policy decisions which 
have to be decided at the top of the hierarchy by 
the local board of education. Systems that 
inflexible are entropic. It’s the kids who don’t 
rebel under those conditions whom we should 


Worry about. 





Videotape As an Analytic Tool 
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Videotape As an Analytic Tool 


If print were used exactly as television is now, 
we'd be allowed to write only novels or plays and 
hews stories, never for ourselves, and always in 
anticipation of what others were going to say. 

But, of course, written language does not have 


those restrictions. It’s a general-purpose medium - 


which applies to an infinity of situations. This is 
due partly to culture, partly to.economics. 

The print experience is deeply ingrained in Wes- 
tern Culture. Moreover, print is cheap and accessi- 
ble enough to be a mass tool. 

Until portable video came along this was not 
true of ielevision. It was limited to just a fo-v, pre- 
determined uses under the contre} of an elite. Now 
everyone can use television as a personal tool. 
Whiei, is jest as well because the video experience 
me more @ part of cur culture than that of 
Print. | 

What follows are specific examples of videotape 
use, They arc absolutely unrelated and needn’t be. 
The point is that video can be used in a high var- 
ety of ways, even if it’s as simple as doing video- 
‘ape instead of print reports in schools, govern- 


ment, and industry. 


DECODE BUREAUCRATIC STRUCTURES 


Some of our best tape was made simply by walk- 
ing into a public space with a camera. You quickly 
find that people have all sorts of inane rules about 
letting you take pictures, even though they think 
nothing of taking yours. 

Probably the quintessential example is a super- 
market we went into in Los Angeles. Above our 
heads we found TV cameras, ie., a surveillance 
system, with the lame sign: “Smile. You’re on TV. 
This helps reduce shoplifting and keeps the prices 
down.” . : 

I was taping and immediately Paul started a rap: 
“This is really sick. They hype you up as a con- 
sumer on TV and then to keep you from stealing 
the things they make you want to buy they have 
this .... It’s Big Brother.’’ 





The next thing we knew the store manager came 
over and told us we couldn’t take pictures “with- 
out a permit from the division office.”’ As I tried to 
tape, he kept putting his hand over the lens. 

Finally, we went outside and he followed us, not 
belligerently but out of curiosity. It seemed he 
wanted to know what we were up to (nothing 
really) and began to talk about himself, how he’d 
worked at Safeway foodstores for six years, and 
allowed as how he didn’t really like his job. 

It sure beats reading sociology textbooks. 

Another great piece of tape in this genre was 
done by the Videofreex. They were taping on the 
street near their loft one day and a policeman came 
over to ask them if they had a permit because, he 
said, “I’m sure you have to get one, from the 
mayor or somebody.” All the while, of course, the 
camera was on him (‘“‘Video what?” he asked when 
the Freex told him where they were from). Finally 
he concluded that they should shoot only on Sun- 


.days when there weren’t any people around. 


It happens every time because Porta-Paks run 

without noise and can record even when not held 
at eye-level. 
' A last variation is to ask to tape your teachers to 
show your parents, or whoever else pays for your 
education. When they refuse, tape the ensuing 
hassle. : 





MULTIL-MONITOR JUXTAPOSITIONS 


This is ‘particularly effective for analyzing en- 
vin. “mental spaces. Set up, say, three monitors. On 
one, play a tape of driving through the country. 
Next to it, play a tape of driving through a city. On 
the last, either put yourself on live feedback or use 
street interviews with people rapping about how 
{ley like living where they are. 


ANALYZE BEHAVIOR 


You can use tape to analyze pre-recorded be- 
havior. Dr. Albert Scheflen, a pioneer in the study 
of kineasics, or body language, has even set up a 
camera in a Puerto Rican kitchen (the people were 
paid and soon forgot about its presence) to feed 


back on and decode ethnic spatial and movement | 


patterns. 

We once invited Dr. Scheflen and Vic Gioscia, 
nead of the Center for the Study of Social Change, 
to watch tapes of broadcast-TV and analyze the 
behavior of David Brinkley and Walter Cronkite 
whom they were watching simultaneously on two 
screens. The third monitor was live feedback and 
they controlled the camera themselves. 

Paul Ryan has an idea for a mail order analysis 
service. To participate, you take a camera home 
and tape yourself, family, friends, and physical 
environment. Then you send the tape off to 
analysts. They watch it and comment onto the 
nudio track and send it back to you. 

tt New York University, the Videoteque, a stu- 


dent videctape group started by Bobby Mariano, | 
taped Bucky Fuller lecturing and then taped . 


people watching and commenting for later feed- 
back to Fuller. 


ve always wanted to see one of the networks 


‘run not just a presidential speech, but people 
watching one in real-time. Thus you’d see a TV 
“screen-within-a-screen”’ and hear the spontaneous 


comments as they come out. Maybe ABC could 
have a right-wing family, NBC some middle-of-the- . 


roacers, and CBS a group of freaks. 


VIDEO GAMES 


we 
One time at the Center for the Study of Social 
Change we set up a situation wherein we related to 
each other solely through monitors. {In other 
words, if I can see you and you can’t see me, then 
I’m in charge, and so on.) 

Paul and Vic worked through one situation | 
where they went back over a tape of their conver- . 
sation and mimicked each other’s body move-— 
ments. Paul played Vic and Vic played Paul. 

For example, Vic looked at Paul’s hand move- 
ments inscribing a tight circle and concluded he 
was saying: “Yeah, I'll make it nice and small so 
you'll understand it Vic.” The next day Paul claims 
he woke up feeling like he was in Vic’s body. 


VIDEOTAPE IN THERAPY 


I have no experience with this but it’s quite . 
common. Generally, however, shrinks use tape to 
bolster their psychoanalytic theories rather than to 
probe a new one configured around the media ex- 
perience. | 

In social work, tape is used in family counseling — 
sessions and then played back to the participants. I 
understand this works very well. 


INSTITUTIONAL TAPE 


Long before there ever was a Guerrilla Tele- 
vision, industry (especially insurance companies), 
was using (one-inch) videotape to train employees. 
Get ahold of some of that tape. Perhaps it’s cruel 
to call it funny, but the insights into American 
culture to be found in these training tapes are 
devastating. 

And so on. There’s more to television than 
Johnny Carson. 





This piece by Ann Arlen is an excellent, concise overview of the ex- 
perience we've been having in New York City. As she indicates, 
guaranteed access is just the first step. Once you've gotten your tapes 
on a cable system you've got to get viewers to change their habits and 
incorporate your input into their lives. Remember, the success of the 
commercial networks isn’t that they provide programming every now 
and then, but that their very existence creatcs a habit pattern in the ma- 
jority of peoples’ lives. 


_ By way of introduction, and to add some details to Ann’s article 
(originally done for Foundation News), some of the frustrations we've 
encountered are: 


1. Inadequate facilities: The Sterling-Manhattan system has only 
one half-inch playback deck (an AV5U00) which is left on an old card 
table in the corner of the studio. Mecreover, they have no switcher so 
that even if you bring up your own deck there's still an interval between 
tapes when the engineer patches from one to the other. And it’s,not un- 
common for the engineer to miss the end of a tape because he’s on his 
_ coffee break or chatting with someone in the other room. The result is 
intolerable dead time on the screen. 


John Sanfratello of Sterling, who has emerged as a genuine hero 
through his ceaseless energy on behalf of Public Access, says he sub- 
mitted a $9,000 budget to his management fur a half-inch studio to 
include Public Access editing and community Porta-Paks. But not 
until the fall, if then. . 


Finally, until just recently we were plagued with downright shitty 
transmission. Edited tapes wouldn’t hold up and“even second genera- 
tion tapes wouldn’t play right. This was due to the state-of-the art of 
Sterling’s equipment. If you are negotiating a franchise, make half- 
inch compatibility a prerequisite. Even with old equipment, it can be 
- done, as Sterling demonstrated, by sheer persistence in trouble-shoot- 
ing the problem. Sanfratello had to hassle with his own company’s bu- 
reaucracy to get into the heandend room to solve the problem (because 
that was the doimain of another department). 


But we still can’t do live transmission which means there's no way to 
get real time feedback on what's being shown, or to make contact with 
the community. 


The problem is, as stated elsewhere, that Public Access ts a service 
that the cable station kas to provide, not one they want to. Because 
they don't believe that it can enhance the financial position of the sys- : 
tem, they are making the minimum committment in time, money and | 
imagination. 


2. No money: Ultimately it is a rip-off for a profit-making business 
to get free products to sell. There must be money coming back from a 
cable station to Public Access programmers. Five percent of the sys- 
term's revenues in New York already to back to the municipal govern- 
ment. Thus, the next step is to get the city government to turn around 
and distribute that revenue to producing groups. Or, cable systems 
should be required to directly underwrite community access programs. 
Better, however, to consider public access a selling point and incorpo- 
rate it into the profit structure of CATY through subscriptions. 


Publicity: Because the New York cable owners think of Public 
Access as a chore, they have no incentive to publicize it. But you can’t, 
establish a habit pattern without information about what’s available. 
Thus, Public Access must require a publicity committment on the part 
of the system owner in the form of a pregramming schedule sent to. 
subsdribers and listings in local newspapers. | 


(So far, the Sterling system has sent nothing to its subscribers .. 
publicizing Public Access, even though they mail their own hype at - 
least once a month. A project to get them to subsidize and mail a | 
brief brochure for Public Access has been met by continual requa- 
lifications. Management ihere apparently feels that Public Access is — 
just another drain on a company that already is showing a loss, not 
that it is something people would want to pay to see. To their credit, 
they have begun an electronic listing of Public Access programming 
using a camera which scans tvped descriptions of what's coming.. | 
They have also been frustrated by the unreliability of programming 
groups in getting tapes to the station on time. 


Teleprompter, on the other hand, had printed and distributed tens. 
of thousands of brochures promoting Public Access at their own ex- 
pense. They have maintained much more suitable equipment for half- 
inch transmission. And they are now aggressively programming loca! 
news). 








Public Access 


Second Coming of Pelevision 


In some parts of New York City today a dial twister with cable television could be 
looking at some pretty unusual programs. Often unannounced and without titles, 
these programs pop onto the screen to run for half an hour or an hour, sometimes 
breaking up into stripes, occasionally vanishing into snow, leaving a viewer with only 





be expected that anybody would want to watch a channel whose picture quality con- 
sistently duplicates that of the earliest days of television. But for some people these 


@ 
© : 


programs on the new Public Access cable channels in M anhattan are charged with an _ 


excitement unequalled by anything television has ever done, their very presence a 
crazy miracle, a chance to change the course of the nation’s most promising and least 
fulfilled mass communications medium. | 


Strictly speaking, the Public Access channels could be defined as those set aside 
for direct use by the public, with no control over program content being exercised by 
an intermediary, such as the cable operator, other than that necessarily imposed by 
libel and profanity laws. Cable time is made available to groups or individuals, free 
of charge, on a first-come-first-serve basis, providing us with what may well be our 


first experience of an electronic mass medium through which people may talk to 


other people unmanipulated by media professionals. ; 

Instead of learning about a rent strike in full swing on New York’s West Side as a 
60-second slice of picketing accompanied by asmooth commentary by an announcer 
(whose diction can’t be faulted, but who tells you how many people were killed in a 
local fire in the same tone he tells you the football score), you find yourself looking at 


rent strike cost fifteen dollars for thirty minutes of (re-usable) half-inch videotape. 
The tape communicated something about the lives of the people in the room, and one 
could get a pretty good sense of why they were desperate to make changes. The tape 
was made, NOT at the point in the strike which would be most attention-getting, 
most newsworthy—namely, the point of heated confrontation, of people out of their 
minds with rage and dispair. It was presented pre-event, when people were trying to 
get something done, because that’s when the people who cared most about it thought 


This brings up an important difference between Public Access and commercial 
television. When rent strikes are presented by commercial television they ARE pre- 
sented as “‘news”’, not information. When one sets the two side-by-side, one realizes 
that the meaning of real events and real experiences must be altered to be saleable to 
ourselves, the viewing public as “news”. As 2 result of this placing of the events of 


our lives on the market, our own perceptions as a people have been altered and our — 


need to know has been exploited, however unintentionally. We are wooed by compet- 
ing news shows, but neither we nor, probably, the people who produce the shows, re- 


alize that the “news” we are sending out and receiving has little meaning for us | 


because it has little to do with the “wenls reportea cr with our own experience. Public 
Access can give us experience of hat the ccmimunication of the events of our lives 
can be when it operates frze of t! recessities of the news-marketing format. 


form with mass media, rather than leaving it up to a few networks to form our collec- 





The Public Access cable channels came into existence as a result of several 
communications “events”: the growth of cable television; the separate but parallel 
growth of a semi-communications, semi-artistic, field around the inexpensive and 
portable form of television taping, half-inch video; the growth of a recognition, 
among many of those involved with mass communications, that the broadcast 
television industry has, for the most part, become locked into a system of economics 


« 


and of thinking which can never permit the realization of its great promise. 


Cable television itself did not grow up in answer to a need for more and better 
programming, rather in answer to the need for a better picture of the same 
programming in bad reception areas: Entrepreneurs saw money in the system, and 
they developed CATV, as it is often called (for Community Antenna Television), 
elaborating it to include services and programming not offered by broadcast 
television. - 


People receiving their television over-the-wire instead of over-the-air pay about six 
dollars a month for the service and expect to receive in return a pretty good picture 
plus perhaps some local sporting events and local news. What they do NOT expect, 
yet what is predicted from many communications quarters for the cable, is a com- 
munications revolution of such major proportions that it could change all of our 
lives. The unique construction of the coaxial cable (the cable is not just a sheathed 
wire-—there is an electromagnetic relationship between the wire and its sheath which 
prevents radiation of current and allows the cable’s great capacity) permits it to carry 
information of unprecedented amounts and variety with considerable flexibility. A 
broadband cable network (BCN) can allow us to order and receive in print-out form 
books, magazines and newspapers, information from data banks and computers. It 
would be possible to order from a store, to be billed, and to have the amount deduct- 
ed automatically from our bank balance. (For the definitive handbook on CATY, see 
Ralph Lee Smith’s article, “The Wired Nation”, which comprises the May 18, 1970 
sec of The Nation: also Scientific American’s November 197] issue has a some- 
what sketchy technical run-down.) 


From an historical perspective, this is a strange period for communications: given 
the nature of our country, there seems little question that the cable WILL cause 
profound changes in our lives, yet those of us who work with it today are dealing with 
quite a prosaic medium. It is hard to keep remembering that the thing is going to 
grow beyond recognition. Yet it is important to remember it, because we are not 
fuced with the question of WHETHER cable should be used for change; cable IS 
change, and we may still have a chance to determine WHAT change—humane or 
inhumane, life-fulfilling or life-denying. Public Access has an important role to play 
iit these determinations. 


Since the Manhattan Public Access chennels are the first ones operative in the 
country, they are quite naturally regarded as a test of whether or not Public Access 
cliannels are needed and whether they can work. The difficulty with using them asa 
tes.. however, is that the concept of regular people being able to appear on television 
in an everyday way, and talk to other people who make up a viewing audience, is so 
alien to us in this land of experts that Public Access is in the difficult position of hav- 
ing to succeed in order to succeed. Public Access must succeed in making itself 
known to potential viewers and users before it can be successful; and it must have a 
viewing constituency to amount to real Access. Talking to yourself is hardly access, 
even if you ARE doing it over a television channel. 


Public Access has a long way to go before it can begin to have impact. In actual 
fact. New York’s Borough of Manhattan has the only formally operative Public 
Access channels in the country. If Public Access is to become a reality, people in 
towns and cities across the country which are now in the process of issuing franchises 
to cable operators need to know that the franchise agreements can include ‘a require- 
ment for free Public Access channels. Although the Federal Communications 
Commission’s February 12, 1972 rule-making on cable television (see bibli- 
ography) includes a requirement that there be one Public Access channel in 
cach CATV system within the top one hundred television markets, the 
requirement does less than it might have to promote Public Access televi- 
sion. For one thing, it requires only one Public Access channel, whereas the 
Manhattan franchise, which up until the rule-making had been regarded as 
2 nossible Public Access standard for the FCC, requires two. In addition, 
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and perhaps more importar eee ae 
special permission from ie FCC. re an area of little population, a ence 
Public access channel might be adequate; but in a heavily populated area, 
where the demand could be much greater, provision should be made for not 
only a “soapbox”’ channel, where people can express themselves on specific: 
issues, but a channel where ongoing programming can begin to build audi- 
ences. In areas outside of the top one hundred markets, the FCC has ruled 
that franchise requirements for Public Access may be made, but that they 
may not exceed the FCC standards for the top one hundred markets. | 

Building an audience for Public Access requires commitment on the part of the 
cable operator. The best way of letting people know about Public Access is by 
publicizing it over the cable system’s own origination channels and in their mailings 
to subscribers. Newspapers should also carry public channel] announcements along 
with their television listings (they have yet to do so in New York). A particularly 
heavy commitment is required of the cable operator in order to maintain a picture 
quality adequate to attract viewers. To begin with, the expenditure of money on 
equipment and man-hours necessary to maintain a good Public Access signal is prob- 
ably the same as that required to maintain a good signal on a paying channel. In ad- 
dition, there are the special technical problems presented by cablecasting half-inch 
videotape. 


Without half-inch video, Public Access would not amount to much, because it is 
the only videtaping process suitable to the particular needs of Public Access, in that it 
is cheap, portable, and casy-to-operate. BUT, as its principal manufacturer, SONY 
Corporation, tells its complaining cable-users, it was never intended to be cablecast 
or broadcast, and thus far, SONY has declined to modify its equipment for CATV 
use, the CATV market being a small one. The chief difficulty is the ‘‘time-base”’ 
problem: the speed at which the tape passes the recording-playback heads on the 
half-inch machines tends to fluctuate, causing a tape signal which lacks precision. If 
the fluctuation is not too great, a home receiver can “lock in” on the signal and 
produce an acceptable picture; but if the problem is magnified by problems in the 
cable system’s own signal, the picture on the home receiver can be totally unintelligi- 


ble. The long-range solution is to find a manufacturer who will produce an adequate 


machine. The immediate solution is two-fold: one, to make available to people doing 
half-inch programming a free or nominal service for checking their equipment on a 
regular basis; two, a committed effort on the part of the cable companies to bring the 
signal of the Public Access channels up to the standard maintained by the cable chan- 
nels transmitting network programs (this should be a franchise requirement), and 
also to make modifications adapted specifically to half-inch. 


In Manhaitan there are two franchises, and it is useful tc compare their handling 
of their Peblic Access channels. Although they were officially opened only last sum- 
mer and did not really eet started until Fall, both companics ¢ re recelving consider- 
able public channel programming. Of the two companies, Sterling Manhattan (Time, 
fac is the major owner), which has the middle and lower pertions of Manhattan, has 
attracted the most programming. They got off to a slow start by charging a 
maintenance fee per program for the use of their equipment, but they waived the fee 
when it became cizar that would-be users could not pay it, and they have in general 
made a solid effort to work with the problems of cablecasting half-inch videotape. 
The company’s programming director, John Sanfratello, would rather not have to 
work with half-inch. But, recognizing its necessity, with the cooperation of the 
company’s president, William Lamb, he has put his engineering background to work, 
along with the know-how of his best engineers, and has beeun to find solutions. The 
result has been a noticeable improvement in their Public Access signal, to the point 
where, on good days and in the right sections of the city (where their equipment is 
newer and better), it is possible to see a Public Access cablecast of a half-inch tape 
and not to be able to distinguish it from any other good cablecast. 


Teleprompter, on the other ‘hand, got off to a good start by charging no equip- 
ment-use fee, and for awhile was much more heavily programmed than was Sterling. 
But the signal on their public channel is so poor that even technically superior materi- 
al comes over badly. They promised improvements by the end of 1971, but it still 
looks bad. The most reasonable explanation, given by one of their technicians, is that 
they are microwaving their public channel, rather than cablecasting it, and are using 
outdated equipment. Microwave requires monitoring to make sure the sending and 


receiving equipment are in proper alignment; if they are not, the signal will be distort- 
ed. 
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ook os 4 Fian@e Go? wontmilment. Kecentiy, Senfratello came-up witha modifi- 
catjon which he says makes even the most technically impossible tapes viewable over 
cable. The part for the modification cost f ifly cents. * 


\ uaiferm characteristic of all of the groups and individuals doing half-inch pro- 
ccamunting for the public channels has been commitment. Wtih few exceptions, peo- 
sic doing Public Access programming receive little or no pay. Most of the groups 

__ nave had philanthropic support. Open Channel, organized by Thea Sklover to pro- 
vide taving facilities and personnel to groups wishing to put programming onto the 
nahic channels, got started with a $19,000 grant from the John and Mary R. Markie 
-oendation and a $15,000 grant from the Stern Fund. Open Channel has taped with 
ioare then eighty requesting groups and organizations, and has more than that wait- 
ig. Liey have also done some of the most ambitious public channel programming, 
inc uding a two-and-one-half hour ‘“special’’, a music service from a black church in 
‘Jarfem. Alternate Media Center, at New York University’s School of the Arts, also 
received support from the Markle Foundation, with a grant of $275,000 to be spread 
aver three years for the purpose of promoting community and non-professional use 
of the cable via half-inch video. The Center is run by a woman named Red Burns, 
who, with students and paid professionals, has been helping groups around the 
country as well as in New York to create their own capability to produce half-inch 
video programming. In general the Center contributes the technical know-how and 
cable experience, and the groups find their own funding for equipment, tape and 
other expenses. The Center is in the process of organizing a Public Access video 
center for Reading, Pennsylvania, the first one to be funded by a cable company 
Berks TV-Company, a sibsidiary of American Television and Communications, the 
nation’s third largest CATV company in number of subscribers). The Center will 
-rain resource people for one year, then leave it to the people of the community to 

‘7a. 


Two of the best series of programs on the public channels received funding from 
che Fund for the City of New York, through its Center for the Analysis of Public 
Ic ues. One is a series for and about old people, called “The Elders; programming 
includes an exercise class taped at an old people’s center, a nutrition discussion 
g:ous, and a discussion of an old people's rights movement with Bella Abzug. The 
series was produced by David Othmer and taped by students from the Alternate 
Media Center. As with the programming of other special interest groups, these tapes 
have had an audience, and the response has been strongly enthusiastic. The other 
series was done for the signing deaf, those who use sign language, produced by the 
ieafness Research and Training Institute, a federally funded rehabilitation center 
affliated with New York University. The series includes a cooking class, some panel 
discussions on problems of the deaf, and an excellent tape on how to use half-inch 
videotape equipment, made with Frank Cavestani at Space Videoarts, which has 
received support from the Samuel Rubin Foundation. | 


Considerable programming, some of the most varied and creative, has been done 
by people in the so-called “underground” video groups in New York: Global Village, 
Pcopics Video Theater, Raindance, Space Videoarts, Videofreex. Their commitment 
co and development of half-inch videotape as an alternative to our communications 
system pre-dates Public Access by several years and has been of the greatest 
sienificance to its development. All of these groups have received funding from the 
Now York State Council on the Arts, but, since the non-commercial use of half-inch 
. ideo is for the most part also non-femunerative, most of the people involved live and 
work on a shoestring. Although they have sought foundation support, few of the 
groups have received it, despite the fact that their accumulated body of work is 
impressive, One reason why they have not received foundation support may be that 
their commitment to alternatives includes their own life-styles, and this may be 
visleading to foundation people. 


One very encouraging aspect to the Public Access financial picture is that much 
fas heen accomplished on relatively little. But it is clear that, if Public Acess ts to 
fb: .2 a chance to be experienced by our communities, in order to be valid even as an 
cxperiement, it will have to have a substantial commitment of money and people, 
probably from philanthropic, commercial and government sources. 


Pe nnn 


* The part was a capacitor, inserted into the Automatic Gain Control to subdue its 
tendency to overreact to signals from half-inch tape (including a 60-cycle hum which 
is ofien present). 
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set a precedent for other cable stattons around the country. 


As we go to press, Sterling-Manhatten Cable announces the formation of a free 
aecess studto for production of video tapes. 
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I have mentioned in this article some of the areas in Public Access which necd 
work. Obviously, most of these areas will require funding, sometimes not very much, 
to get the job done. In addition, the following are only some of the other ways in 
which Public Access might be assisted: 


1. Mideo access centers staffed with people to teach non-profes- 
sional, non-commercial groups and individuals who wish to do their own Public 
Access videotaping how to use portable half-inch equipment. The center would need 
to be equipped with half-inch cameras and recording decks (total cost of each set-up: 
about $1300 with discount), videotape, and a part-time repair person to keep the 
equipment up to cable-use standard. Expenditures for testing and repair equipment 
and rent would also be necessary. . 


2. Literature on how to use half-inch video equipment, simply written and illustrat- 
ed, so that it would be useful to people with a wide range of educational backgrounds, 
with specific instructions for cable-use. 


3. A Spanish-English version of the same. 


4. A “spot” advertisement on commercial television, informing people that Public 
Access exists for their use and viewing, and how they can use it. Also bus and subway 
posters in cities, bus-stop and train-station posters in the country, with the same in- 
formation. Newspaper display ads carrying use and viewing information. 


5. A research project, to be updated at intervals, on techniques for improving the 
use of half-inch over the cable. The project should include a survey of all cable com- 
panies using half-inch on their own originating stations, and it should set up a system 
for the ongoing exchange of such information. There should be an inexpensively 
printed handbook of the research results, sent out to everyone involved with Public 
Access. 


6. Franchise acquisition. If a number of foundations could pool their resources to 
acquire a franchise, then set about to establish a model cable system with fully 
developed Public Access facilities, that system could greatly influence the 
development of CATV as well as Public Access. 


These suggestions just scratch the surface of the ways in which funding could be 
creatively integrated into the Public Access situation. 


An involvement with Public Access really is an involvement with change. Some 
foundations have been debating the question of whether or not to directly involve 
themselves with making changes in our society. But it would seem that the question is 
not realistic. In reality, life IS change, and a live society is continuously changing. 
There is no way NOT to participate in the process, hence the question should be: 
what do we want the meaning of that change to be? Or: 'vho are we who make these 
changes? 


Technology is really nothing—a piece of equipment lying around—until somebody 
picks it up and uses it. And it is what we choose to do with it, which is to say, WHO 
we are who use it, which determines the effect of our technology upon us. 


Cable technology has within it the possibility to hasten along a day when “big 
brother’’ is indeed “watching you’’, aided by a total system of two-way, individual 
access cablevision—into our homes, our bank accounts, our business transactions, 
where every TV set cablecasting the football game in the local bar can be transmit- 
ting our conversations and actions as well. 


It also has thecapacity to let us talk to each other, people who, in an earlier time, 
might not have been able to understand each other or to care, who might have been 
too frightened to listen to each other face-to-face. 


We have a chance to witness the excitement of our own beings, our own lives, 
REA:. people, not plastic Ponies with words we really mean coming out of our real 
mouths. 


Do we want it? We can have it. Of all the promises of cabie television, it is the most 
immediately realizable. It is here—but to grow it must have our commitment. 
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Over the last six months there’s been an explosion in ~ 


cable-TV activite ranging from useful books to a national 
office devoted exclusively to providing non-partisan tn- 
farmation about CATV. Here is a list: 


CABLE TELEVISION INFORMATION CENTER 


This is a three-year project funded by the Ford and Mar- 
kie Foundations (at $950,000 per year) to provide informa- 
tion. to municipalities and community groups about the 
aptions available to them in granding and getting a cable 


area ra 


aid 


ee 


franchise. According to Bowman Cutter, the Center's | 


director, the information will range from simply answer- 
ine questions to drafting feasibility studies and beyond to 
thre point of assigning field workers to become actively in- 
volved in cable negotiations. Although the Center has just 
Leen in existence a short time it’s already received over 
200 requests for assistance from various city governments. 


‘ . 


Cutter is a 29-year-old businessman with no previous 


experience in either cable or any facet of public (or pri- 
T vate) television. Prior to his appointment he was an exec- 
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utive with the Chicago-based Northwestern Industries 
Conglomerate (and also taught in the business schoo! at 
the University of Chicago), More important, he was cam- 
pain manager for Senator Adlai Stevenson and thus 
bring. with him high-use knowledge about city- and 
state-level politics. Forty percent of his staff (of ten) will 


spend their time in the field and Cutter says that he is . 


choosing them for their political savvy as well as their. 
knowledge of cable. | 


While the Center is not conceived as a policy-making 
group, Cutter says it will offer both opinions and straight 
information. Moreoever, he plans to stay in touch with 
successful cable projects to draw off their resources in ad- 
vising other communities. This might lead to a library of 


successful videotapes so that nascent cable systems can. 


see the potential of the medium through the mediun it- 
self rather than print and talk. 


Cutter offers assurances that the Center will not func- 
tion as an arm of the ford-Public Broadcasting axis in an 
attempt to establish domination over cable-TV planning. 
In fact, he says, his liason with them is informal and in- 
frequent. Fram talking with him it becomes clear that his 


background in business and politics may be just what's 


needed in the position he fills. Where he may be weak is 
1 understanding the programming potential of cable and 
thus it would be a good idea for people with practical ex- 
perience to make contact with the Center and pass on 
_print and video information. The address is: 


Bowman Cutter, Director 
CABLE TELEVISION INFORMATION CENTER 
2100 M Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
Phone: (202) 872-8888 










BOOKS 


CABLE TELEVISION IN THr CHliS: Community Con- 
trol, Public Access, and Minority Gwnership. Edited by 
Charles Tate. $3.95 from the Urban Institute 2100 M Street 
NLW. West, Washington, D.C. 20037. | 


This book didn’t ‘cost $505,900 to produce as did the 
Sloan Commission Report, but it’s about 500,000 times 
more useful. In fact, it may or the best single resource 
book about cable-TV includiiy as it Goes a bibliography 
of relevant publications, a [ict of research and demon- 
stration projects, useful facts abaut the cable industry and 
the F.C.C.; and a rundown on the people in congress who 
siton committecs effecting cable. _ = 


More important, CABLE TELEVISION IN THE CITHS fas 
@ point of view—that minorities and community groups 
should control cable—and thus configures its information 
towards that end (there is even a list of community owned 
systems} tight down to work sheets which would enable 
you to make a practical’ estimate of your communilics 
needs both in wiring and video production. 


While the book is weak on programming ideas and the 
need for high flexibility video equipment, it is so compre: 
hensive and fortunately non-"heoretical that its use value 
can’t be stressed enough. tf your community is consider- 
ing cable then get this book. : 


ON THE CABLE: The Television of Abundance. Report 
of the Sloan Commission of Cable Communicatiorns. 
McGraw-Hill (paperback). $2.95. This hook should be 
studied as a document in political science or sociology, 
because as an overview of cable it is of trivial important 
(see first article, this section). mF, | 


What is important are the ifsights to be gained into the 
mentality of the foundation ss.ablishment which would 
pay $500,000 to produce this document. Cable will change 
the nation, the Sloan Commission claims, but their claini ts 
so devoid of exuberance or imagination that you wonder 
“why bother?” a 


It is of critical importance to understand that the draft- 
ing and appearance of this report was a major event de- 
serving of full national coverage only because it recon- 
firms a traditional power pattern (foundation-report- 
publicity-maybe action}, not because it had much to say. 
Thus, the foundation establistiment used cable television 
to reassert its influence at a price of half a million collars 
while people actually working towards “the television of 
abundance” are for the most part without funds or orga- 
nizattonai support. | 


indeed, the most critical failure of the Sloan Report ts 
that it offers no notions of how to iritegrate public access 
ard other alternative types of programrning into the eco- 
nomic life of cable systems. Yet, there will be no fun- 
damental structural change in coramunications unless 


there are alternative ways of funding. Foundations are 1i0- 


torious for their lack of economic innovation, probably 
because they themselves never have to worry where their 
funding is coming from. Thus, the Sloan Report is preoc- 
cupied with guaranteeiny cable operators unlimited 
access to imported broadcast signals fie. more of the 
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healthy and then maybe they’ll get around to those other 
innovations “which is what we really want to see. 


in this context, public access becomes like “‘public ser- 
vice:” those bullshit shows that the networks do on Sun- 
day mornings that people don’t like, but which are “good 
for them.” Or it becomes another stab at NET, i.e. a sec- 
ond chance at educational television, only this time they 
think, maybe they'll get it right. 


which brought you Sesame Street, must think so. CTW is 
now an integral part of the “what's going to happen with 
cable” scene and their spokesmen is Mike Dann, formerly 
of CBS, who stars in Les Brown’s book Television as the ul- 
timate cynic, a type of man who programs crap for money, 
but who wouldn’t watch him it himself. 


Sure, we all know that “Dann never really wanted to do 
that stuff, that is talents are needed now in non-commer- 
cial teevee”, blah-blah-blah, but like it or not Sesame 
Street is just another power structure controlling kid’s 
lives with enormous resources and influence and no out- 
side inputs. You probably didn’t know it, but the CTW 
moguls like to spend occasional weekends at executive 
type retreats in the mountains having what can only be 
described as “‘secret” meetings to determine how they'll 
influence cable-TV. 


COMMUNITY ACCESS VIDEO, by Herbert Allan Fre- 
deriksen. $3.00. Available through bookstores or from the 
author at: 695 30th Avenue, Apartment#E, Santa Cruz, Ca- 
lifornia 95060. 


Portions of this book are excerpted in this Radical Sof- 
tware along with an order form if you can’t get it from 
your bookstore right away. We say “right away” because 
this is the most useful book available on making your own 
television. It has that detailed description of how to ac- 
quire and work with video equipment (editing, cabling, 
shooting, etc.) that everyone else always talks about writ- 


Your Own Non-Profit Corporation for $20;” and a glossa- 
ry of video terms unique to Porta-Pak production; sugges- 
tions as how to make money to support your own video, 
=i finally, much information on gaining access to cable- 


The author is working in Santa Cruz, California trying to 
set-up a public access facility. Because the city did not 
specify public access in the original franchise agreement 
(with Teleprompter) Frederiksen has had to organize a 
community referendum on the issue. But even though he 
has gotten the required signatures the city government 
may refuse to hold the ballot arguing that it would be a 
breach of contract with the cable system. Thus, Frederik- 
sen is prepared to take the matter to the California Su- 
preme Court which could then establish a precedent by 
ruling that even though a cable franchise is in effect with- 
out broad-ranging public access, the community can go 
back and rewrite it. This would strike down what’s called 
““grandiathering”’ where existing cable systems attempt to 
evoid liberalized access rules by claiming that their con- 
tract was in effect before the rules were issued. (Just as 
blacks in the south couldn’t vote if their grandfathers 
hadn’t. Hence the term). Needless to say, Frederiksen de- 
eal his experience in organizing Santa Cruz in the 
OOK. 

'snould be noted that Frederiksen is doing his whole 
'@D without any outside support, at a time when founda- 
Hons are spending hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
‘tudy projects and meetings. Moreover, the author had to 
Pav to publish his own book ($900 for 3,000 copies, first- 
fun, a book which is infinitely more useful than the 
+593.000 Sloan Report. 





same old stutf) because that will make them financially — 


At least the folks at Children’s Television Workshop, - 


ing and/or needing. tt has a fine chapter on “Forming” 


. CABLE TELEVISION, by Monroe Price and john Wick- 
lein. Pilgrim Press, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19102. $2.95 paperback. $5.95. hardcover. 


Monroe Price is co-author of the Sloan Report, but 
don’t hold that against him. While this book doesn’t have 
the grass-roots feeling of Frederiksen’s, or the prgamatism 
of Cable Television in the Cities, it is still a high-use addi- 
tion for a good knowledge of cable. 


THE F.C.C. RULINGS ON CABLE are available for only 


20% a copy by writing: Superintendent of Documents, 
General Post Office, Washington, D.C. 20402; and specify- 
ing: Federal Register of February 12th, 1972, #30, part two 
only. 

In brief, the F.C.C. has adopted a laissez-faire attitude 
which obviously reflects Chairman Dean Burch’s brand of 
Republicanism. However, instead of keeping hands-off 


the public input as well, the rulings restrict it and thus | 


amount to a form of protectionism. 


Specifically, the rulings state: “There remains the issue 
of whether also to permit State or loca! regulation of these 
channels (public access) where not inconsistent. with 
Federal purposes. We think that in this area a dual form of 
regulation would be confusing and impracticable. Our 
objective of allowing a period for experimentation might 
be jeopardized if, for example, a loca! entity were to spec- 
ify more restrictive regulations than we have prescribed. 
Thus, except for the government channel. local regulation 
of access channels is predicted... We will entertain petit- 
tions and consider the apsrapriateness of authoring such 
experiments (as expanded public access).” 


Quite simply, this means that the F.C.C. has screwed 
Public Access. While it does guarantee one channel, it ac- 
tually forbids a local system to make more available with- 
out federal permission. This means, for example, that the 
New York City agreement would not have been possible if 
it were arrived at after these rulings. While the F.C.C. 
might retort that it is open to modification of the rules, it 
becomes an added burden on the part of community 
groups to have to petition the government for expanded 
access. 

That the government has declared hands off on the 
business end, but then turns around and stifles legitimate 
public interest, is representative of the type of action that 
gives conservatism a bad name. Clearly, it seems, the gov- 
ernment is still afraid of open access to the channels of 
communication in America. 

(On the positive side, however, the rulings do specifi- 
cally mention and encourage the use of half-inch video 
equipment and very clearly state that there will be no 
technical standards imposed on non-broadcast signals 
carried over the cable. In other words, technical standards 
will not be used as a form of censorship as they are with 
broadcast television.) 


BUSINESS 


Cypress Communications based in Los Angeles has in- 
dicated it would be interested in buying alternate types of 
video programming. Address inquiries to: Leon Paper- 
now, Vice-President, Cypress Communications, 10880 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90024 


For an interesting overview of why cable-TV is a good fi- 
nancial investment and which of the companies to invest 
in fequest the report from: Source Equities, 160 Broad- 
way, New York, New York 10038. 


The PUBLIC ACCESS NETWORK is apparently a com- 
plete hype being pur across by a company called Quan- 
tum Communications, 3051 Adeline Street, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Their scheme is to offer cable systems a local 








ee a ga ee, ee ee Lad cute com. 
ee ros} PUPIL it Gic Operauon of video equipment, sup- 
ply hardware and programming concepts. Initially, com- 
munity people would have to leave their communities 
: and come to Berkeley for training. Quantum Says it will 
/ iarantee a cable system two to four hours of locally pro- 
j cued material each day, as well as another four hours of 
| imported programming, the scheme being to swap pro- 
““emming among the systems that Quantum is working 
| ior, Quantum estimates the cost to a cable system of say 
6.000 subscribers as 2¢ per subscriber per day, or $43,800 
fi year, which is a lot of money; money which should not 
: ne diverted from direct investment into a community. 
: 
| 


| Basically, a centalized service for local programming is 
_ suit-defeating. Communities needs differ. If there is local 
F money available frora a cable system to do programming 
‘to give it over to outsiders is a blatent rip-off. Moreoever, 
‘Juantum seems to be interested in providing only heavy 
} production equipment, no portable stuff, and thus declar- 
ing itself an expert—the same old game. 
The California company announced their plan at a news 
} conference in February. Prior to the conference, we 
i called them and asked about their scheme. Every specific 
question of ours was diverted with the explanation “we 
can’t answer that now.” At the actual press conference 
; Auantum was even more vague (we have a videotape of 
j it} which caused the covering press to get hostile at 
' Quantum’s obvious lack of any real information. 
| Our feeling is that Quantum is trying to grab publicity 
through premature announcements because it wants to 
} be first on line for potential federal funding in this area. 
The company claims to have lined-up some prestige 
remes on its advisory board, and those people should 


; erywhere. If Quantum is hustling your community, keep a 
| <luse watch on them. 
| 


—§ PROJECTS 


Alternate Media Center (144 Bleeker Street, New York, 

New York 10012) is a projected funded by the Markle 
| Foundation (for $260,000) to explore community-oriented 
, &-es of cable. The Center's Projects encompass New York 
City; Cape May, New Jersey; Reading, Pennsylvania, 
« Charleston, West Virginia; Baxter, Tennessee; Montpe- 
ner, Vermont; Gulf Coast Pulpwood Cutters, Mississippi; 
Rice University Media Center, Houston, Texas; and 
f \Veoster, Massachusetts. 
Alternate Media is into training people in the tech- 
} Niques and technology of half-inch video and working 
« “ith cable owners and managers. In essence, it is a train- 
ig project for people in public access cable-TV. | 

The Center runs a no-fat operation without fancy fur- 
| mshings and phony secretaries. Just video and communi- 
'y Organization. The directors, Red Burns and George 
Stoney, are both practical-minded people who know 
what to avoid in trying to create genuinely responsive al- 
‘ernatives in cable. : . 

The only drawback of the Center, which is in no way the 
‘uult of those who run it, is that it serves as a ‘‘safe” project 
OMe foundation-type funding. That is, Alternate Media 
Goes Many of the same things that individuals are who 
bave no support are also doing. But because Alternate 
Niedia is affiliated with N.Y.U. it has a legitimacy that the 
fest of us do not, 

Veo once tried to get a small grant from the same Mark- 
‘© Foundation and were informed that they had given “all 
"hear half-inch money” to Alternate Media. Other people 
P ©pert similar experiences. Our project was to do a tech- 
nical mini-manual on half-inch video interfaced with 
“tc TV. We wanted only about $5,000. But because of 

roiecis like Alternate Media Center there is no small-sca- 
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le money left for diverse 8roups who don’t need or want 
-brokers in their work. Afterwards, we also learned that it 
doesn’t pay for big-time fous dation: to Bive small: .., 
because of their overhead. In other words, it costs them 
the same in administrative expenses to give away $50,000 
as it does to give away $5,000, so that thinking small 
doesn’t interest them while at the same time they are en- 
couraging decentralization of social systems. 


Open Channel, 49 East 68th Street, New York, New York 
10021. Thea Sklover, who is head of Open Channel, has 
been working towards genuine alternatives in television 
since well-before the half-inch video scene developed. 
Her integrity and motivation are above question and she 
has been tireless in her efforts to guarantee public access 
on the legislative level. But she has some strange ideas. 

Open Channel functions as a middile-man between the 
Public Access channels in New York and community 
groups who want to produce programming but who don’t 
have skills or equipment. This puts Open Channel in a 
brokerage position and what's particularly frustrating is 
that there are people in New York who think that Open 
Channel and Public Access are the same thing, a notion 
developed through extensive publicity that Open Chan- 
nel has gotten in both local! newspapers and national mag- 
azines. At a time when the head of the F.C.C. himself has 
said publically that Public Access (in New York) isn’t 
working, it’s a dangerous game for only one group to be 
its spokesman. 

Moreover, Open Channel is committed to notions ot 
production which merely mimic broadcast teevee, al- 
though using portable equipment. Thea maintains that 
the groups she is working with are used to certain produc- 
tion standards and merely want to see them applied on 
local news and events. Well, no one argues against well- 
produced tape and there is no reason to tolerate bad cam- 
era work, bad sound, or bad edits, But the techniques of 
broadcast television are also formatting devices which 
have proved unable to communicate honest, straightfor- 
ward information. The alternatives of well-produced por- 
table video guarantee access to behavior more genuine 
than street interviews and performance functions, 

One of Open Channel's prize tapes is of a church ser- 
vice in a black church. Two-and-a-half nours of engaging 
energy that, however, took Open Channel 20, repeat 20, 
people to produce. What's ironic, is that an essentially 
white, middle class group is using the vitality of black cul- 
ture to demonstrate what Public Access can do, while 
being unable to record similar enthusiasm among them- 
selves. 


Indeed, Open Channel’s headquarters are an office 
scene, five or six women at typewriters and one man in 
the corner, with no more space than a desk, to look after 
the actual equipment. 

As another experiment, Open Channel is to be en- 
couraged, but not as the broker for Public Access televi-. 
sion. It is important for the outside world to realize that 
Open Channel's approach is but one of many. 


CONFERENCES 


CHALLENGE FOR CHANGE AT N.Y.U. took place No- 
vember 21-23, 1971. It brought together fifty participants 
from New York State and a resource team fo from the 
“Challenge for Change” unit of the National Film Board 
of Canada, which a has pioneered in community and mi- 
hority participation in film and half-inch video. 

The formal discussion consisted of film and video show- 
ings and a series of discussion groups and workshops. 
Video and audio tapes of portions of these discussions are 
accessible through the library of Alternate Media Center, 
144 Bleecker Street, New York, N.Y., as is a written sum- 
mary of what was said. 








THE NATIONAL CABLE TELEVISION ASSOCIATION 
reld a conference ostensibly for college students in 
Washington on February 11th of this year. The program 
included speakers from the F.C.C., including Dean Burch, 
some people from the cable industry, and individuals 
‘deeply concerned about cable like Ted Ledbetter of the 
Urban Communications Group. 


As conferences go, the format proved highly successful. 
instead of dull panels it was mostly question and answer 
and at times quite provocative. When Burch claimed that 
public access in New York was nota success, George Ston- 
ey of Alternate Media Center spent several minutes re- 
butting him with a wealth of details about the problems 
that we’ve had in New York (e.g. landlords won’t give the 
systems access to their buildings, the buildings don’t have 
ae people who can use public access have no way to 
watc }. : an : 


Apparently, there was some dissension within the 
N.C.T.A. about having the conference, some of the board 
members arguing that college students had nothing to say 
to them, Unfortunately, the N.C.T.A. had nothing to say to 
college students, so that the trade organization learned a 
lot about what people are thinking, but in return we 
learned nothing about where cable owners are at, as 
the kids say. That was frustrating because we obviously 
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have to work with those peop.::, not alienate them, and | 


we have to understand what their concerns are. There 
may be another chance this May, when the N.C.T.A. holds 


it own convention in Chicago. Some folks in New York are | 
talking about going. If you’re interested you might con- 


tact them through Alternate Media Center. 


POLICY MAKERS CONFERENCE ON URBAN CABLE | 
COMMUNICATIONS “Your Invitation to Study Cable | 
Communications for America’s Urban Environment” was [ 
held January 25 and 26 in Dayton, Ohio, and we'll bet you § 
probably didn’t know about it. Well, about 500 people § 
including city officials from aii over the country came to | 
hear discussion about the plan that Rand Corporation } 
drew up for wiring Dayton and also hear endless panels | 
on other facets of cable with subjects like: “Emerging | 


Minorities” and ‘Response to Social Needs.” 


Basically, the Dayton plan su.:<ested that the city itself 
be part of a single system inclu.:.n2 surrounding munici- § 
palities. Funny thing was that D:.'::n’s high-density areas } 


(most profitable for cable) are mostly black, so that by | 
including white suburbs in one system the black commu- } 


nity was in essence subsidizing cable TV for the whites. 


Well, they decided uh-uh, and now the Omniscient Rand | 


Corp. is going to cable conferences and lecturing on “‘Les- 


= 


sons from the Rand Study of Cable in Dayton, Ohio.” { 


Needless to say, there was minimal input into this confer- 


ence from any of the people actually working at the pro- | 


gramming level. 


_ An odd trend seems to have developed among the so- | 
cial planners in America: black and other minorities } 


operating out of self-interest are now not just acceptable, 


but desirable, but a white minority group, i.e. middle class | 
whites who want an alternative to the dominant life style, | 
, isgiven no legitimacy. The reason probably lies in the fact } 
that the planners themselves are white mc. and.thus be-. 
come uneasy when people‘with similar backgrounds.act 4 


on them ina much different way. 
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TELEPROMPTER © & STUDIO ONE! 





TV Power 
Did you know that there's a wey to put TV power 
to work for YOU, right in your own community? 


It’s called Public Access television ~-and it’s free! 
For everybody and every interest group. 


fs about what yor’re about 

You see, Public Access channels are special Cabie 

TV channels that provide people and non-commercial 
organizations with a vehicle to air their views on a 

first come, first served basis—for tre first time tn ths 

history of mass communications. Wnich means the’ 

YOU can put the high impact power of TV to work for 

- yeu, if you're willing te use it. And Public ACCES} 

television really works! 


We know because we are now in our second year of 
airing Public Access programming. The first Publi> : 
Access cheanels opened here in New York on July 1, 
1971. And since then, count'ess people and community 
groups have used Public Access TV successfully to 
discuss local issues, present special interest prograis, 
or fo demonstrate their talert. 


On our first birthday, the comreunity got a “git” 

—a fully equipped storefront television stucio just 

for Public Access programming —to make it even easier 
Sor youl or your group to p. duce your own TY snow. 


How there's STUBIC ONE! 

Wot surprisingly, we're calling the first Public Access 
TV studio in New York STUDIO ONE-—the place to 
zo for production facilities, technical assi.iance or 
advice you might need in preparing your Public Access 
TV program. STUDIO CONE is located at 60 West 
i2°th St., convenient to all public transportation. 


STUDIO GNE makes TV realiv 
access-ibie to the peopie 

Part of the difference between a great idea and a 
great community, project is making it possible for the 
- people in the community to easily take advantage of 


the service that’s offered. Since most peaple just don't - 


happen to have a TV film or videotape camera in 
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their buck pocket, STUDIO ONE nas ail the necessary 
equipment. Plus a fulltime STUDIO ONE staff to 
show you how to use the equipment during workshop 
periods, because you or your group will actually 


produce your own show. 


‘The staff will give you all the technical pointers you 
might need, and offer programming advice if you want 
it. You must be over 18 to use the equipment, unless | 
you bring along an adult~then you’re on. 


_ If you do have your own equipment, that’s fine, too. 


Just bring your film or video-tape to STUDIO ONE, 
and we'll put you on TV. 


STUDIO ONE is open from 11:00 AM to 9:00 PM, 


Monday through Friday. And when we say STUDIO 
ONE is open, we mean just that—it’s a community 
facility for the people in the community to use. : 


TY Dy the people, for the people 

Do you want to televise a cultural festival, a voter 
registration drive, a church program, a dope clean-up 
campaign, lectures on lead poisoning or sickle cell 
anemia, or just about anything at all of interest to a 
segment of the community? Then Public Accers 
television is for you! 


People or groups of any belief, purpose or ‘persuasion 
can utitize STUDIO ONE and Public Access television 


to bring their viewpoint before members of their own 


group or the com.aunity as a whole. 


We cali it public because it is 

Many people and groups already have used Public 
Access television for a wide range of purposes from 
“Binck Community Profile’ to an Irish-American 
group. From The Fortune Society, 4 1 group dedicated © 


_ to she rehabilitation of ex-convicis, to “The Elders,’ 


a series for senior citizens. Public Access television has 
offered oregrams to help recent arrivais, such 
Haitian-Americans. “Duke Sparks Applauds,” 
entertdinment and talk show, is a part of Public pene 
TV. So are programs featuring Black and Puerto Rican 
dance and music. 


These are just a few of the ‘programs we have aired 


en Public Access ielevision. What Public Access 
television will look like from now on, is up to you. 


The new kind of television . 

comes from TelePrompTer 

Public Access television and STUDIO ONE are free 
services of the TelePrompTer Manhattan Cable TV 
system, which provides subscribers with a wide range 

of educational, community, sports, and entertainment 
programs in addition to the usual broadcast channels. 


Basically, Cable TV is the method of transmitting 
programs directly to home TV sets through coaxial 
cable instead of broadcasting through the airwaves. 
TelePrompTer Manhattan Cable TV’s Public Acces: . 
television is transmitted to all our subscribers 
throughout the TelePrompTer viewing area~north of 
79th Street on Manhattan’s West Side and north of 
86th Street on the East Side. You do not have to be a 
TelePrompTer subscriber, to use STUDIO ONE or — 
Public Access television—Public Access is for 
everybody. All you need is the desire to present 
programs of interest to community residents. 


See you at SFUGIO OK. 

STUDIO ONE and its staff are ready when you are. 
Ready to help you make te.evision a real tool of the 
community through Public Access television. 


Because regular television is geared to a mass audience, 
often it hasn’t fully met the needs of local communities 
or interest groups. 


Public Access television was created to fill those needs. 
And now STUDIO ONE is here to help everyone use 
Public Access. So if you have something to say and 
want to make sure it’s heard, stop by STUDIO ONE, 
Or give us 4 cail. 

Because we're looking forward to seeing you at 
STUDIO GE and or. Public Access televisi:n. 


-TelePrompTer Manhattan Cable T'V’s 


STUDIO ONE 
60 West 125th Street 


- New York, New York 10027 


831-9366 
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December 1-31. 
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win f PASas 


330 


Bec. 8 7:30 


8:00 
46:30 
41:08 


Dec.9 3:00 
5:30 

6:00 

$:30 

3:00 

8:06 

40:30 

40:45 


41:36 


Dec. 10 4:00 
5:69 
5:30 
6:00 
7:66 
F000 
9:36 


40:30 
41:00 
41:20 


nApollo 17 Lunar Module Extraction (Ch. &) 
Larry Richardson & Dance Co. ~ Crotalistria/ 
Mondrianesque/ Fusion . 

The Story Of Cable TV 

intermedia Revue - Comedy, Satire And 
Music In The Mod Manner 

College On The Air 

Championship Wrestling 

Window On Washington 

Feature Film “Four Bags Full” (Jean Gabin). 
In France, under German occupation the 
Slack Market flourishes. A young man seeking 
a companion to help him transport four 
suitcases of black market pork, enlists the 
aid of a man who joins him in a highly , 
adventurous and surprising nigh?. 


Weekend Sports Watch — Jim Miller & 
Jim Goldman 

Nets vs. Virginia 

What's Right About New York _ 
Video Magazine — Fred Dukes 


Town Meeting 

Leslie The Shreve 

ingles Con Rita Madero 

Lo Mejor De Puerto Rico 

Knicks vs. Philadelphia 

Islanders vs. Rangers (Ch. &) 

Window On Washington 

Championship Wrestling 

(Repeat) Istanders vs. Rangers (Ch. E) I. 
Feature Film — ‘‘Two Yanks tn Trinidad” 
(Pat O’Brien/Janet Blair). Two men enlist | 
in the Army to avoid a racketeer. Their hitch 
sends them to Trinidad where they both meet 
and fall in love with a singer. - 


The Old Time Gospei Hour 

Leslie The Shreve 

ingles Con Rita Madero 

Lo Mejor De Puerto Rico 

Rangers vs. Istanders 

Mets vs. Memphis (Ch. E) . 

A Condition Of Shadow — (The Life And 
Works Of Edgar Allen Poe) — Dramatized By 
Jerry Rockwood 

Community Report 

(Repeat) Nets vs. Memphis (Ch. E) 

Feature Film ~ “Mandrin” (Dany Robin). 
During the French Revolution a young man 


sets out to become a leader of the oppressed 


people and becomes a living legend. 


Community Report 
Apollo 17 — Extra Vehicular Activity (Ch. E) 


Sat. Dec. 16 3:00 
5:30 
6:00 
6:30 
6:30 
8:00 
8:00 

10:30 
11:00 
12:00 
12:15 


Sun. Dec. 17 3:15 
4:00 


5:06 
5:30 
6:00 
7:00 
7:00 
§:30 
10:00 
11:00 


11:00 


Mon. Dec. 18 6:00 
7:30 
8:30 


Town Meeting 

Leslie The Shreve 

Ingles Con Rita Madero 

View Of The Receding «toon ‘Th. E) 
Lo Mejor De Puerto Rico 

Knicks vs. Chicago 

islanders vs. Philadelphia (Ch. E) 
Columbia vs. Connecticut (Basketball) 
(Repeat) Islanders vs. Philadelphia (Ch. E) 
Window On Washington 
Championship Wrestling 


Apollo 17 ~ EVA (Ch. E) 

The Old Time Gospel Hour 

Leslie The Shreve 

Ingles Con Rita Madero 

Lo Mejor De Puerto Rico 

Rangers vs Pittsburgh 

Nets vs. Virginia (Ch. —E) 

The Barry Lane Show With Troy Donahue 
Video Magazine 

The New York Monster Show — (Off-Broadway 
Theatre) C/S Production 

(Repeat) Nets vs. Virginia (Ch. E) 


News Conference From Space (Ch. &) 
Community:Report 
College On The Air 





OTHER BONUS 





PROGRAM SERVICES 





ON OTHER CHANNELS 





On the Converter Dial 


Channel 3 WNYC-TV (ch. 31) 

Channel 6 WNYE-TV (ch. 25) 

Channel 8 Weather WNJU (ch. 47) 

Channel 10 Stock Exchange/Cablecasting 
Channel 12 Spanish AP Newswire WXTV (ch. 41) 
Channel C Public Access 

‘Channel D Public Access 

Channel E AP Newswire All Day 

Channel F TV Listing 

Channel 1 WLIW (ch. 21) 


SPECIAL ADDED SERVICE! 

10:00 A.M. throughout the day 

TV DATA PROGRAM LISTING 

Tune to channel F any minute of the day for. 
full listing of all programs on any of New 
York’s eleven channels, including the two 
public channels, C&D. 
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TelePrompier 
CableTV 
Manhattan 


§29 W 207 ST/NY NY/942-7200 


Channel C 


Fri. Dec. 1 12:30 
1:30 
2:00 
4:60 
5:00 
5:30 
6:60 
6:30 
7:60 
7:30 
$:00 
8:30 
9:00 

10:00 
10:30 


Sat, Dec, 2 10:00 
41:30 
42:00 
12:30 

1:36 
2:30 
4:00 
§:60 
6:00 
7:06 
$:00 
9:08 
19:80 
16:20 
11:30 


Sun, Dee. 3 10:30 
Moa. Dec. 4 11:00 

1:00 
2:00 
2:26 
3:06 


3:30 
4:06 


SUCHECCL 


te change without notice 


6:00 
6:30 
7:00 
7:30 
$:06 
8:30 


Ai, OTORLOAS 
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5:00. 


Prarie Access CHewwets “Co + ‘b" 


x 


Free access to appear on Channels C & D. If you have a non- 
commercial or non-profit story to tell, we'll put you on Cable 
TV. Cail Henry Pearson at 942-7200, or visit Sian eae 
Public Access Studios at 60 West 125th Street . 


. 831-9366, 


The Basia Hammerstein Show 
The Wally Hughes Show 
Alternate Medta Center 

Real Estate With Rosemarie 


Explorer Post 417 Presents The Julius neuer Show 


Explorer Post 417 Presents 
On The Move 

Small Claims 

Open Channel 

Friends Of Animals — Vic Losick 

Ultra Violet — An Experience : 
Jewish Dialogue 

Harlem Residents Speak 

Photography & You 

Space Video Arts 


Open Channel 

Reality — Louise Berlé (Berlay) 
Spotlight On Block Associations 
Hurlem Youths Speak 

The Wally Hughes Show 
Commandoes Report To The People 
Aliernate Media Center 

New York The Living Scene 2 
SPODA Presents 

Alternate Media Center 

Operation Helping Hand 

WCCR Radio City College 

Globa! Village 

Real Estate With Rosemarie 
Explorer Post 417 Presents The Julius Lester Show 


Keep Them Flying — Stuart R. Miller 


Reality ~ Louise Berlé (Berlay) 

Real Estate With Rosemarie 
Explorer Post 417 Presents 
Commandoes Report To The People 
The Wally Hughes Show 

Explorer Post 417 Presents The J ulius Lester Show 
Alternate Media Center 

Science Of Créative Intelligence 
Global Village 

Plight Of Soviet Jewry 

Open Channel 

Lambda Club 

SPODA ‘Presents 

Reality — Louise Berlé (Berlay) 


9:30 


10:30 
11:00 


Tues. Dec. § ser 


Thurs. Dec. 7 


11:00 


feietan tude 


MCIOMIN Uk LUG Widyjuala Luvs 
Space Video Arts 

Friends Of Haiti 

African Impressions — J. C. Thomas 


High School Video Exchange 


Explorer Post 417 Presents The Julius Lester Shoy 


Science Of Creative Intelligence 
WCCR Radio City College 

In The Spotlight 

Smal! Claims — 

New York The Living Scene 
Explorer Post 417 Presents 


‘Alternate Media Center 


Open Channel 

Friends Of Animals — Vic Losick 
NYU Research Center | 
With Dorothy Steinberg | 

On The Move 

Fischer Aviation — Stuart R. Milter 
WCCR Radio City College 


Alternate Media Center 

Reality — Louise Berlé (Berlay) 

In The Spotlight 

Lambda Club 

Explorer Post 417 Presents The Julius Lester Show 
Real Estate With Rosemarie 

Explorer Post 417 Presents 

Jewish Dialogue 

Space Video Arts 

On The Move 


Black Coane Profile 

Lincoln Square Community Council 
Ultra Violet — An Experience _ 

In The Spotlight 

Spotlight On Block Associations 


Explorer Post 417 Presents The Julius Lester Show 
Ultra Violet — An Experience 

On The Case — Dick Kennard 

WCCR Radio City College 


' Homosexual Renaissance 


Real Estate With Rosemarie 

Operation Helping land 

Open Channel 

SPODA Presents 

Harlems Better Business urea 

Explorer Post 417 Presents The Julius Lester Show 
In The Spotlight 

Homosexual Renaissance 
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SARTA CRUZ COMMUNITY SERVICE TELEVISION PROJECT 


Yadle of Contents! 


~~ Introduction + Philosophy 
~~ Methods of Direct OSommunity Involvement 
~- Generalizations of Content 


=-- Statement of Standards 


t 
' 


Budget Considerations and Pro jected Output 


Appendix 


A. Sample Script of Approach te Content 


B . Hardware Considerations 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


A non-profit corporation, which will be a legal entity by January 15, 
1971, 18 being created to produce television videotape in Santa Cruz for the 
purpose of intra-community canmmmication. The impetus for this project is 
generated by pronouncements by the Federal Communications Commission which 
have established a policy that canpels all community cable systems with over 
3,500 subseribers to begin their own programing of local community origination 
as of April +, 1971. This programming may be financed by local paid adverti- 
sing. The goal of the F.C.C. rule and the Santa Cruz Commnity Service Tele- 
vision Project is to develop a greater awareness dy the cameunity of its oun 
potentials and problems. 

td 

Most of the larger cable camanies, including Pacific Teleprompter 
(17,000 subscribers,) are building studios in response to the ruling. ‘This 
is a good development, but unfortunately it leaves a vacuua which $.C.C.S.T.P. 
hopes to fill. A studio situation is a form well suited to talk shows, news 
programs and interviews, but because of weight (140 Lo VIR} and equipment | 
campiexity problems, 1t is difficult to get videotape recording equipment out 
into the community where the action is and action is the essence of the nediua. 


For instance, it would be rather difficult to protray the dynamic inter- 
relationship between the land and sea ecologies of the Monterey Bay Area 
without showing the physical environment that we are talking about. This is 
where portable equipment pays fox itself many times over. A 21-pound video- 
tepe recorder and camera (battery operated) could be taken out in a boat, 
carried down a narrow cliff, basically go wherever the cameraman does and 
provide a complete sound and picture record of what he experienced. This 
porta-pak is small and unobtrusive enough to capture experience not as @ pere 
formarce, but as an occuring reality. 


It 18 becoming increasingly important for us to know not only what ve 
think tut also what we do. For instance, @ program cn what the average fanily 
does that pollutes the local enviroment and what that family can do to reduce 
3t8 pollution output, wald de of enornous value. 


The necessary hardwsre (cameras, videotape recorders, etc.) is being 
atserxtied siong with a group of Santa Cruz people who possess the neceassry 
tetrnical and creative expertise to produce and teach othera tc produce 
dahil ty community programming. A Videotape workshop will be set up by these 
te:;..¢ to educate the commarity in the techniques and some of the possible 
here ficial uses ef the medium. 


Pidgetary needs will be met by paid advertising of local businesses 
suring $.C.C.S.T.P. air-time which would be purchased by the corporation 
‘ter the local cable company. Prior to April 1, 1971, community financial 
vapors will be needed to purchase equipment and pay expenses. The noney 
fou.c be paid into a business trust fund from which it could be withdrawn 
&..y Yor certain specified reasons. This money would be paid back once the 
Cicporation was financially self-sustaining {refer to Appendix B.) Qnee 
We ecvUlDrent 18 secured and expenses are being paid, the commnity can avail 
<3. cosluetely of this service. 


7S LOSOPHY 


The Santa Cruz Comunity Service Television Project (S.C.C.S.T.P.) has 
4@ tte goal the opening up of whole new areas of intre-commnity communica 
‘ons atiliaing the medium of T.V. videotapes. Once the format of 7.¥, 
Cor tene moves away from natwork stereotypes of what a program should look 
“140, tne humanistic potentiality of T.¥. experiences becomes Limitless. 


ae Videotape experiences can be designed to rise above the level of stereo. 
APE Pg aid theworic. A point can de reached where people will dwell on sin- 

| MiStes of toals and matual interests rather than dwelling on differences 
“<) se6d to polarization and defending points of view. Fer example, both 

un #'t and right of the political spectrum agree on the need for local 

"7 +" +. Cf Comunity affairs. This is common ground where differing political 
“ws GS0pRies can cone together to work for improvement of the commnity. 


e+ 
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Reological concern cuts across all boundaries. Hather than standing 
on opposite sides of the street yelling at one another, all people in the 
commnity can be unified around ecological activity. 


The video productions will communicate the idea that as mesbers of 
the camweunity we ail] have to deal with this given s: wation regardless of 
our role or status. We a1) have « stake in commnity improvement. 


passive participation in viewing cammunity television, the com 
manity will be actively involved in the production of the videotapes. ‘the 
beauty of this medium ia that production brings all tyres of pecple together - 
young, old, black, etc. - cooperating in an activity of amtual interest. 
When people complete the tape, they invariably look back on the communion 
that developed between themselves during the activity. 


When people work toward the goal of cammnicating + probler or situation 
to others, they leern more about the positive and negative arpects of the 
comunity. In order to communicate the reality, one examines nmcre critically 
and develops greater awareness. 

Comunity re-appraised by members of the community can bc a sositive, 
contructive inpetus for social change. The individu:'s in the community are 
opened up to what they can do personally and immediately to improve the com- 
manity. 


METHODS OF DIRECT COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN SCOSTP 


1) ANedia and TV. Production Workshop will be creed by the corporation 
open to the entire coumnity. the workshop pari: ipanta will be taught 
the hardware and software kmowledge necessary to create their own wideo- 
tepa production. Feople from various service organisations, for exame 
ple, could then produce their own message to be sham on the cable 
station. 

There are nany Kyths about T.¥. production that will be overcome in 
this workshop. To produce a quality tape, one does not require a B.A. 
in electronics, wen years of production axperience, or expensive 
hardware, We have taught 7th grade public schoo! childre: in a few 
hours how to operate the equipment and preduce interesting pleces of 
communic gtion. : 


2) = An equipment access center will be established where anyone cen come 
and rent, for a nowinal fee, portable taping equipment to produce a 
message Whey wish aired to the commnity. 


3) A tape dihrary and viewing area will be created for the public use 
possible at the Santa Crus Public Library. Every tape produced by 
$.C.C.S.9.P. will be available and indexed. A playback machine will 
be availiable to the interested party. 


hk} Information on the caning week's programming will be pudlished in the 
local news media. All new tapes will be shown 2° two different eire 
times during the week for the viewer's convenience. 


GENERALTZAYTONS ABOUT PROGRAMMING CONTENT 


The widsotape produc tion« will as cl~° ~ _-aw @PPToxilikue eho 
given reality. Network documentarise «iy neavily ec narration that spoon- 
feeds pre-digested abstractions of what wie viewer - ld be experiencing 
in a poorly pedantic manner. We want our Vics. . dcaw from’ the experienc: 
what is most relevant to their own experiential cactground. 


The community tapes will aim towards ths alic...t10n of no one. It is 
our hope that anyone who participates in community icievision will leave the 
experience with positive feelings. The viewer will be placed in a situation 
where he can learn about the social, cultural, political and human aspects 
of the cammnity of which he is a part. 


Content will be no problem beceuse every member of the carmnity has 
some message, service or expertise that he would like %o share with others. 
In very short order the commnity will be contacting the prociction people 
with ideas and requests. 


There are some content ideas, however, that have particular interest 
to the production team ant give insight into what can be done: 


a) Rology ~ A videotape ecological history of the Monterey Bay Area. 
progrem vould visualize changes caused by man altering the bay 
environment. The bay's present state and projected future would 
else be demonstrated. 


b) The Santa Cruz Migration, = New people to the arca would be given an 
Opport yu ir experiences of how they have adjusted. — 
They might wish to relieve their frustrations as a newcorer by voleing 
then. New people to the cammnity would be immediately involved in a 
community project. an emellent welcoming device that might shed fresh , 
insights on our covmunity. 


e) Tape Weekly Board of rvisors Mee » Renew the tovn nesting 
concept. 

a) oA Dey in the Life of a Santa Cruz Teace Officer - No editing to package 
an Image - a natura ow audio ig street sounds, car radio, 


dialogue, etc., employing mall battery operated taping unit. ‘the 
Viewer can begin to empathize with the policeman as another Inman being. 








¢)} create a Volunteer Coreen F Renovation Service - Advertise with time- 

apse of a house ¢ ne ppearance before your eyes. The 
Mockelberry Finn “let's all help whitewash the fence® feeling coald 

be created in the coamnity. — : . 


f) A Disaster Relief Service - If a fire occurs and a.fanily 1s on the 
aireet, visualize the problew on 7.7. and ask for comunity assistance 
(o.g., @ place to atay overnight.) 


g) Community Cultural Notes. 


h) ‘Iwo-Minute Community Service Messages - The spot weald be totally 
mual « @ service organization performs end who to 
contact for further information. ; 


For example, Goodwill Industries ad (employing the technique of tine- 
lapse photography.) Goodwill people reneving an old stove from the 
gsrage of a person who has no use for it. Cut to scene of stove being 
Yepaired and renewed. And final scene of yound couple on a limited 
budget happy to fulfill their cooking needs for $25, Vienel at end 
atates who to contact if you have items that can be re-cycled, 


1) Public Schoo) Student Videotape Productions ~ These can improve com 
relations Rn ac @ and local taxpayers. We already 
have several secondary schools working on this project under our 
guidance. The tapes vill also provide insight into how the students 
View their school envirorment, This approach is better than pretest 
_ Marches and building take-overs. 


3) Hundreds of Humanitarian Organizetions wanting to inform the rest of 
the community of their + role ts “gain Increased support and serve more 
people. ' . : 

ie) RexCyeling - People are becoming more aware of the fact that things 
can 8 ~ & Communal ectivity. Visualize church-related jank 
shops, used book stores, newspaper collections, garege sales, ete., 
pointing out that much more re-cycling cen cecur if people know how 
ta go about it. 


af 


STATOONT OF STANDARDS ; . ae 


The Sw#ita Cros Community Service Television Project will strive to 
maintain « high level of integrity end boneaty. No or information 


“packaging” will cecur end we will aim at aliens one. 
All people appearing on Videotape will be shoim tape on which they 
appear. If they find it objectionable, their part be destroyed. 


Should they view their role with favor, they will be dpked to sign a release 
fora. sa Se 


Hopefully, everyone who participates in $.C.C.S:T°P. willlesve the 


eeperience with good feelings. Instead of finger-pointing and name-calling, 
imp 


Wwe will get down to the task of roving our caswni ty: 
5 4 t 


Advertisers will be given certain pre-condi tions ‘o? good taste under 
which they mat operate if they sponsor $.6.C.S.T.P. programing. 


Our basic and most important interest is. to help the people of the 
Santa Cruz comunity. 5 


PRODUCTION BUDGET 
The follaring budget fives a breakdow: of the coste involved in pro. 


ducing & programing output of eix individual half-hour community videotapes 


& week. The production crew will also devote one and a half hours per week 
to the media and T.¥. workshop open te people of the community. One recog- 


mises the relative low cost of the production of comunity input aa compared 


to average local T.¥. station cost. The average in-station prodaction ia 
$1,000 per minute of finished tapes. 


Weekly Budges: 

Production Crew Salaries $? ,000 
Expenses (gascline, ete.) 250 

Magnetic Tape (consumed) 160 


Cost to create library 
Viewing center (hardrare) $800 


Cost to create equipment 
eccess center (hardware) = $1, 00 - 


aa 


Note: Rourly cost of cable television airetine at present uninowm. 


-~: 





PROT Bt 


22 December, 1970 


BQUIPHENT PURCHASE AGREEMENT ESTWEEX NATIONAL YIDEO SYSTEMS aD THE Santa 
CRUZ COQMMITY SERVICE TELEVISION PROJECT 


The Santa Crus Community Service Television Projact, through ite represen- 
tative Rerbert Allen Frederiksen, agross to purchsse the videotaping hardvere 
es listed on the following page of this agreement. 


The  purehase price to be paid by the Scntu Crus Community Television Project 
ie $2,993. 


The terms of payment are 10S down ($299) patd this day, 22 Deceaber, 1970. 


The balance of the purchase price ($2,591) will be paid within a 60-day 
Period from the date of this agreement. | 


A tt pee 


Rerbert Allan Frederiksen, 
Representative of §.¢.C.S.1.P. 


A Ae to ara rapa, 
Authorise: agent for National 
Video Systems, Ine. 


APPENDTY B.2 


RE: VIDEOTAPE HARDWARE BEING PORGUSED FRO NATIONAL VIDEO SYSTEMS, 1 


(Mote: 422 equipment Panssonic excep: where specified.) 


QUANTITY ...MODK, Oo. DESCRIP 7704 SERIAL KO. 
1 an 699 19* VIR Monitor FX 0210059 
1 TR 20 13" TY Monitor 68622143 
1 WV 350P Camera. 118382 
t W¥ 220P Cumera ' tabéor 
1 WY 600P Special Effects Generetor 106678 
1 M 67 Sure Microphors Mixer 
2 Tripods with Reads 
. Marshal 15.75 mn resr-operated soma lens 230770 
t MVu7S si“ esCORR;«CAP. Converter 
1 —. BVB31 > Video amplifier 
“4 WY 7063? . Triple CCTV Monitor Unit 
| EA 10a Colortran 16” minielite Bi3216 
? NY 3020 ly’ Video Tene Recorder 
TOTAL PURCHAS: PRICE: #2, 850.00 
TAZ: 143.00 
. $2,993.00 
ADULTIONAL BQUIPMENT WEEDS WECESSARY TO MEET ALL p ICH REQUTRINETS. 


. 


OF $.€ m+} -3.7.P et , 


‘Monochrom: Video Processor $1,390.00 


1 UO 
2 Soay Portable i Video Recorders 2,400.00 
"FID AROWE a IHaNt 2,993.00 
: 95,783.00 - 


Conceived by: 


scour Videatape and Priends 


a 
For ‘urther tnformation contact: 
Herbert Allan Frederiksen 


ie Ninth Ave., Sante Cruz 





would be encouraged. I played the tape back for them. 


THE APPALACHIAN VIDEOTAPE PROJECT 
Ted Carpenter 


I usually refer to the use of portable video tape in Appalachian.self 
education, to point out that my approach to video is grounded in some 
basic assumptions about learning, and learning in the mountains in 
particular. The educational discipline that motivates the tapes I’ve been 
producing is the folk school concept of education which means essentially 
that: People learn best in terms of their own situation and their own life; 
they learn best in a group that is familiar and natural to them; they learn 
through confronting a problem and sharing that struggle with other 
groups with similar problems; and, however inefficiently, they learn by 
berng-responsible themselves for the solution and by participating in 
that solution, however ill equipped they may be by professional stan- 
dards. | 


Viewing education as problem-solving among individuals and 
groups, portable video is a beautiful medium —and in that sense I view a 
porta-pak as a total system, with the cable being a major outlet for that 
system, but secondary to it. You bring the porta-pak to the problem and 
only those people involved in it. Appalachians in the voal fields can 
communicate with others in the coal fields and.with agencies and 
professions having direct impact on the coal fields. A.T. Collins listens to 
Tillman Cadle talk about his work with the early unions, and A.T. 
Collins, in his own home, on his front porch, responds by sharing his 
experiences in the mines and in the Hyden mine explosion. Other miners 


| hear A.T. and talk about their problems, recording some on tape. A.T. 


and others view those tapes, ete., etc.- 


Educational Dialogue and the Living Newsletter 
This people to people, group to group dialogue has many dimensions 
besides wandering monologues. Perhaps the clearest working experience 
of how porta-pak could work as a total education and communication 
system in the mountains came through some of the strip mining tapes. I 
was asked to tape the Strip Mine Hearings in Wise, Va., where people 
from five Appalachian states came to testify against stripping. One of 
the witnesses was Jimmy Sands of Duff, Tenn. We talked about using 
the equipment and then I went up and spent two days with him. The first 
evening we went to a meeting of his anti-strip mining group, and I 
showed them an edited tape of the strip mine hearings, andalsoA.T. 
Collins’ tape. After, the group made a tape of themselves talking about 
why they formed a group so that others who may want to form a group 


The next day Jimmy and I went to a working strip pit in the county 
and did a tape of it, with Jimmy doing a lot of the shooting. Later we 
stopped and saw a guy who couldn't make tie evening meeting and 
showed him some tapes. Since then, I have used the above tapes with 
various groups throughout the mountains. I also splice-edited the tapes 
of the hearing testimony with the tope of the working strip mine. That 
tape has been shown on the cable systems in Cookeville, Tenn. and Rich- 
mond, Va., as well as at educational workshops. 


Another good experience has been a sort of living history, taping 
some of the old union organizers and union activists on the coal fields 
and letting them listen to each other's tapes before they make their own. 
The old miners in the Cabin Creek, W.Va. tapes saw Tillman Cadle’s tape 
in their own homes before they responded. 

Educational and Conversational | 

Rather than “talking” c lot of tapes, what I've been trying to en- 
courage is a mutual dialogue. I almost never tape any situation unless 
the people involved first learn about the machinery, fool with it them- 
selves, and then listen toa tape made by someone else in the mountains 
who shares their experience. The techniques are not media oriented, but 
oriented to education and conversation. For instance, I almost never 
view someone I’m taping through the camera, but always, if possible, set 
wpa monitor so that I can be face to face with the people I'm talking 


« 
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- with—only glancing at the monitor occasionally to check by camera 


work. I accept a discipline of being part of what is being taped instead of 
Separating myself with the camera as a ‘‘tape-maker.” 


As for conclusions, I’ve been able to work with enough people to 
now there is a real need for this and that it works. 


t 


hk 
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HAR EST ON, WE 


{Note: “Designs for Rural Action” is an umbrella organization for community 


action groups including: “The Black Lung Assn.", ‘Welfare Rights”, “Black 


Business Development”, and local drug and draft ‘counseling groups, among 
others. | 


In April, 1971 Gibbs Kinderman. then DRA’s Executive, and his wife Kathy, 3 
forme~ broadeaster with WGBH ir Boston, visited George Stoney and said they had 
been offered free and unrestricted access to Capital Cablevision’s system covering 
che Charleston area. Red, George and Woody spent a long week-end in Charleston 
cemonstrating to DRA staff members and organizational representatives and Joe 
Lyons and Larry Gaines (Manager and Chief Engineer of Capital Cablic) the 
possibilities of half-inch programming outside the studio. That weekend progranis 
were made on Draft Counseling, Welfare Rights, Legal Aid, and a rock concert. All 
were later cablecast, making them the first AMC-aided programs to be seen on the 
home screen. 


Thereafter three VISTA volunteers or former VISTA workers took over the half. 
inch equipment supplied by the Center, making tapes about local events that were, 
at first, edited up to 1” at the Station with the help of Chief Engineer Gaines. (Sce 
his tape on the technique.) Later programs were put directly onto cable.in half-inch, 
some of it edited Porta-Pak to Porta-Pak. During the summer and early fall, 
programs made by a small group of staff members and volunteers (notably a black 
community leader, Mickey Lassater) were cablecast regularly. Then, for almost two 
months, because of damaged equipment which had to be returned to NYC for 
repair, no facilities for making programs were available except for the studio 1” 
equipment at the station. 


Mickey Lassater and some black students he had drawn into the project begar: : 
using the studio to record weekly discussions about high school affairs. Later these | 


t 


sessions were extended to include representatives from predominently white schoois _ 
and groups. These programs have now become a regular and much advertised part 
of the CATV programming. 7 


Basically this project can be studied to learn what happens when a group of 
motivated semi-professionals use half-inch tape to promote or facilitate the work of 
social action groups and/or reveal socially relevant aspects of their community, 
using CATV as an additional outlet. AMC contributed equipment, tape, instruction 
and technical resources. DRA has contributed staff and operating expenses. It was 
hoped that DRA would be able to get its own equipiment and also influence Capita! 
Cable to provide more for use on a “community access center” basis. To date Jure 
30, 1972) neither hope has been realized. | 

—G.S. 


Tapes which can be obtained at the Alternate Media Center: 
Tape #3: shot May ‘71. Cablecast on Capital Cable in Charleston. Druft counseling. 


A first on-location tape made by groups affiliated with Designs for Rural Action. 


Local members of the draft counseling service explain what they have to offer. 


Tape #6: shot June ‘71, FCC interview—-W. Va., cable operators. 


Cabie operators at the W.Va. Cable Operators’ Association meeting in June ‘71 talk 
with George Stoney about their local crigination programming. this tape is par- 
ticularly noieworthy for interview with Fd Haiaes of Cameron, WV a. 


“zal origination. 


te FS wa 
a 


pon operator who does lots of 


| Appalachian Regional Commission Tapes 





Tape #65 and #60: shot Oct. ‘71. War discussion. 


A panel discussion with some older wotking people in the community, a young man 
who had been in Vietnam, and a draft counselor, sponsored by a draft counseling 
group. They discuss the war in Vietnam and why they oppose it and various other 
political issues in the U.S.-labor, elections... 


Tape #64 und #232: shot Oct. ‘71. Cablecast on Capital Cable in Charleston, W.Va. 
Culin Crock. 


A visit to Cabin Creek, W.Va. and interviews with members of the Ouilt-making Co- 
op who ere seen at work. | 


Tape #101: shot July ‘71. Cedar lakes: 


Study of local craftsmen. Old man with banjo, girl doing batique, man blowing 
glass, shingle maker. 


Tape #107; shot Oct. ‘71. Cablecast in Charleston and New York. Man in hospital. . 
Black Lung Association member describes his difficulties with hospitalization 


Tapes which can be obtained at: Community Focus, Designs fer Rural 
Action Fund, Inc., 1222 Washington St. East, Charleston, W.Va. 25301. 


— DRA #23, Cabin Creek Quilts #1 


DRA #24, Cabin Creek Quilts, #2 
DRA #29, Cabin Creek Quilts Master 
DRA #18, High School Discussion #1 


' DRA #19, High School Discussion #2 


DRA #31, Black Lung Interviews—former miners, and widows. 
DRA #32, Black Lung Interviews—former miners, and widows. 


DRA #33. Outdoor shots of Coal Tipples, miners on strike, young miner and: 


daughter, and coal trucks. 7 

DRA #34, Black Lung Interviews—former miners, and widows. 

DRA #35, Miner and Widow in 30 second spots. 

DRA #36, Ten Gommercials using parts of tapes #31 - #35 for Appalachian Regional 


Commission, to show an alternative to commercials presented by Bureau of Mines, 
promoting mine safety. 


Tapes in Tennessee being used at university for information purposes: 


DRA #8, BLA trip to Washington #1. ® ’ 
DRA #9, BLA trip to Washington #2. 

DRA #16, BLA rally, Gilbert #1. 

DRA #17, BLA rally, Gilbert #2. 

DRA #25, Matewan man in bed. 

DRA #28, BLA press conference. 

ORA #27, BLA training sessicn. 

DRA #49, YES tape: Joe Adler, Nancy Ferrari, George Rollins, discussion of 


Harrisburg 7, and loca! apatity, 
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ANT FARM VIDEO 


ri. ABOUT INFLATABLES: How to build an inflatable, physically 
anc netaphysically. 60 min. 


VIED SEED: Drcii classic of media nomads truckin’ through the 
videosohere. 30 min. 


MICE KIURDERS: Includes candid video view of San Francisco 


‘jor Alioto as he picks lint off his suit, along with media coverage 


of the Ant Farm as they covered the candidates. A virtual tex - 


tape in the techniques of broadcast teevee news. 30 min. 


PRICES: $55 an hour, $28 a half-hour, tape 
included. $30 an hour and $15 a half-hour if you 
cond blank tape. 


CONTACT: ANT FARM VIDEO, 994 Union 
Street, San Francisco, California 94133. (415) 77 - 
2368, 





ANTIOCH BALTIMORE 


CAPEN FOURTRAC ON HOW TO PROFIT FROM THE PRES- 
ENC L OF VHE TELEPHONE COMPANY: Useful information on 
now to Cut down your phone costs; Once again Capt'n Fourtrac 
fois REKE itis. 15 min, 

MAYDAY: A narrative of the May ’71 demonstrations in Washing- 
tor G.C. Produced with the MayDay Tribe. 30 min. 


MAA DAY HE A longer version of the Niay demonstrations in 
Washington D.C. put into callage style, and produced by the al- 


na Hate video groups that came together for the dernonstrations. 
+ OTTRIEY. 


“EVHADONE—A CONFRONTATION: A report on the fears of 
the Black community over the social control aspects of a metha- 
cone maintenance program. Taped Aug. '71. 30 min. 


VSSIDE THE MARYLAND STATE PENITENTIARY: Inmates and 
a rectional officers cap on penitentiary conditions. Taped Aug. 
71.25 min, | 


PACES OF SOUTHEAST BALTIMORE: Street interviews with eth- 


he Americans of various ages and life styles about their commu- 
ney. Ta min. 
| f 


THE DRUG BUST: Young people involved in the bust of a large 
party in southeast Baltimore, and their parents, discuss causes and 
Ponsequences of police repression in their community. 20 min. 


INFLATABLE CONSCIOUSNESS: A historical report on the devel- 


opment of the first atr-supported structure to be used as an edu- 
Catronal facility. 20 min. 


OA "NON WOMEN: Women define their views at a march for 
ie tepeal of antiaboration laws. 15 min. 
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UP HIS DOSE: Patients and staff of a government sponsored 
methadone maintance program discuss their frustration with the 
existing drug treatment modality, and attempt to create a ihera- 
peutic community. 60 min. 


LOCKED IN GREEN ACRES: An in-depth study of a girls juvenile 
reform school. Interviews with residence, staff, and administra- 
tors. 30 min. 


FOLLOWING THE VIDEOBALL: Free exploration of the possibili- 
ties inherent in the medium of half-inch video tape. 36 min. & 60 
min. 


PRICES: $1 per minute, if you provide tape. Will 
also work on a straight exchange. Send a tape 
and get one back. 


CONTACT: ANTIOCH VIDEO, 805 North ~ 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21202. 


(301) 752-3656. 





ANTIOCH YELLOW SPRINGS 


SWANK: Interviews with residents of Swank Apartments in Fair- 
born, Ohio concerning attitudes toward television, as entertain- 
ment, as information, as environment, as purveyor—intercut with 
broadcast materia! and overviews by McLuhan. 34 min. 


INDIAN MOUND: The excavation during the summer of 1971 of 
an Indian mound in Glen Helen, including the discovery of skele- 
tons and artifacts. 20 min. 


MOOSONEE: A documentary done in Moosoneée Ontario and 
on Moose Factory tsland, on James Bay, involving a Cree Indian 
reservation, the Hudson Bay Company, the development of 
northern Ontario. 30 min. ac 


GLOBAL MIDNIGHT: A mix of live television, tape television, 
studio television, music, radio, globe, clock, and the conscious- 
ness of the rites of passge. Basic exploration of possibilities for 
multiple image re-generation effects. 5 hours of tape (a half hour 
edit of it} and 5 hours of tape on the doing of it. 


RIVER FLOW: A piece based on Dylan’s song ‘Watchin the River 
Flow’. 3% min. 


RECALL: Personal Document of experience and its reproducabi- 
lity, the nature of intermedia, the metaphore of extension and 
the emergent form of video technology. 17 min. 


GUADALUPITA COMMUNE: The lay of the land, face of the 
people, closeness to life style, camera living in the environment. 
Exploration of the brick making process. 20 min. 


NORTH BEACH SIMULCAST: 2 portables wandering through the 
same iconographitti in $.F. 20 min. 


TUNNEL VISION: Suspense video at its very ulfimate--the proc- 
ess of unfolding, the camera as witness to reality’s plot. Golden 
Gate park in $.F. 10 min. : 


WINTER WHEAT: Dichotomy, a woman walks the desolation be- 
tween the two darkensses of “I! should” and “‘! am’’. 17 min. 


MOMS APPLIE PIE: How to do it, going throueh the process with 
stoned Cindy and her Dr. Pepper rolling pin. 20 min. 





' 
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NOL: AN éaiensive liprary of off-air (broadcast) tapes are avail- 
able. just call or write for tape fist. 


PRICES: Tapes not for sale. Exchange only. 
Send your blank tape for dubbing. 


CONTACT: Bob Devine or Steve Christiansen, 
ANTIOCH TELEVISION, Department of Instruc- 
tional Systems, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. (513) 767-7331. 





COMMUNITY VIDEO _ 


JOIN THE WAR ON RATS: Community staffers talks about fight- 
ing rodents in urban areas. Aimed at the local resident. 15 min. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT AND MALNUTRITION IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA: Social anthropologists deal with problems in Gua- 
temala. 25 min. 


ALTERNATIVE V.D. TREATMENT: Made with the staff of the 
Washington Free Clinic. Deals with social reality of widespread 
infectious deisease, and alternatives to medical establishmentiin 
treatment. 25 min. 


MAYDAY CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE: A narrative and context of the 
events around the Mayday demonstrations, edited and narrated 
by the Mayday Tribe (July 1971). 25 min. | 


CARMICHAEL: Stokely Carmichael on Black liberation. 30 min. 


AN ELECTION-YEAR STRATEGY: Tape made by members of Peo- . 


ple’s Coalition for Peace and Justice for use during pre-election 
organizing. Includes testimony from People’s Panel in Washing- 


ton, Oct. 22-24, 1971, and footage of mass civil disobedience on 
Oct. 26. 30 min. 


BOBBY SEALE: An interview with the Chairman of the Black Pan- 
ther Party discussing community organizing, politics in the U.S., 


and the development of a United Youth Party. 30 min. 


KATHLEEN CLEAVER: An interview shot on November 19, 1971 
just after her return to the United States. She discusses the needs 
for the Revolutionary Peoples Communications Netwrok as an al- 
ternative to the regular media. She also discusses the Black Pan- 
ther Party, Nixon’s visit to China and other topics. 28 Minutes 


CARL McINTIRE MARCH: As we try to encourage the use-of 


— COmMMmMuUNiCcations to shaw all side of an issue we taped this video- 


‘ape on the same weekend as the Peoples Tribunal in Washington 
D.C. to bring out some of the contradictions in American society 
concerning the Vietnam war. 36 Minutes | 


ANTI-NIXON FAMILY ASSISTENCE PLANNING HEARINGS: This 
tape was shot under the direction of the D.C. Coalition against 


FAP’and was edited by Welfare Mothers. The tape contains the 


highlights of two days of hearings held in Washington on the 


proposed Nixon Welfare Plan. {tt contains expert testimony from. ; 


Welfare Recipients and Health Workers, Labor Leaders, Nutri- 
NOitsts, etc. Discussed are the plan for having people work at 


31.20 an hour, inadequate diet, poor and detrimental child care 


Centers, and the questions pertaining to the dangers of house- 
hold work as domestics. 30 Minutes 


HARRISBURG 8: The defendants, their council, and the people 
of Harrisburg Pa, talk about the Harrisburg Conspiracy Trial, how 
they feel about it, and what it means to them. This tape was co- 
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produced with Dispatch News Service international and was 
done for the Harrisburg Defense Committee with the help and 
co-operation of the defendants. It has been produced for show- 
ing on the local cable television systems, and will be used na- 
tionally by the Defense Committee for community organizing 
work and fund raising. 30 Minutes 


LA EDUCATION ES GRATIS: This tape was produced by unem- 
ployed workers in Venezuala. It is a dramatic story about a man 
who loses his job in the city just a few days after his family arrives. 
After being unable to find a job he must send his son off to shine 
shoes so that the family can survive thus, his son must leave 
school and we find that the education is not really free. This tape 
was acted in, shot, and directed by the workers. We hope soon to 
be able to provide a written translation with the tape, This tape is 
an ideal.demonstration of the use of Video as a vehicle for com- 
munications of the poor. The tape is being distributed by the 
Community Video Center and the price of this production is 
$35.00 which will go directly to the Video Project in Venezuala so 
that they may continue their work. . 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE SOCIAL USE OF TELEVISION: This 
is an edited tape from the twelve community seminars we gave 
this winter on Cable Television. It is a sequal to our CABLE TV 
tape. It shows the community talking about Cable and also is 
useful to those who might be organizing around the cable issue. 


BLACKS IN JAIL: Inmates at Lorton Prison talk about the causes 
and effects of their condidtion. 25 min. 


KIDS AND DRUGS: Ten-year olds talking about drug problems. 
Wmin. . 7 


GUIDE: Concerning a suburban drug program, Washington, D.C. 
30 min. 


RAP: A communal life style dealing with drug education in the 
society which creates addicts. Made by members of RAP Inc., 
Washington, 20 min. 


BREAD AND PUPPETS: Street theater during April 24, 1971. Mass 
anti-war march. 10 min. 


BLUES AND JAZZ: Tapes made at 5th annual Washington Blues 
Festival. Edit includes Voices of East Harlem, B.B. King, Leon 
Thomas, and the Edwin Hawkins Singers. Unedited tapes totalling 
7 hours available from this event taped at Wolf Trap Farmin 
northern Virginia. 30 min. 


MESSAGE FROM A JAIL IN CENTRAL AMERICA: Inmates make a 
plea to Americans from within their jail. 10 min. | 


CABLE TV?: An introduction to the technology, history, potential, 


and dangers of cable television. Made for organizing use in Black 
communities. 30 min. 


PRICES: Costs for non-commercial use are 
$18.50 up to 15 minutes and $30.00 up to one 
half-hour, tape included. . 


CONTACT: COMMUNITY VIDEO CENTER, 
Federal City College, 1424 K Street N.W., Wash- 


_ ington, D.C. 20005. (202) 727-2312. 
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CONCEPTUAL PIECES 


BACH KEYED. 15 min. 
PERMUTATIONS. 5 min. 
VACTORIAL.5 min. 


ELECTRONIC IMAGES TO MUSIC 
WfOEO TUNNEL. 10 min. 

RAG ART FUNERAL. 15 min. 
pid JENSEN KEYED. 15 min. 


PRICES: $40 for whole tape black and white. 
$50 for whole tape colorized. Willing to com- 
pose as desired at $2 a minute. 


CONTACT: Dimitri Deyatkin, THE 
KITCHEN, 240 Mercer Street, New York, 
Now York 10012. (212) 475-9865. 





FRANK CAVESTANI 


LTS FEUINES NEW YORKESES: {Hustration of the women of New 
York. 60 min. 


SUN DANCE AT CROWDOG'S PARADISE: Actual Sioux Indian’ 


sun dance with narration. 60 min. 


vy AIN VICTORY: The Vicissitudes of the Damned: A play by Jack- 
i Curtis. Performed at La Mama in May of 1971. Starring Jackie 
Curtis, Eric Emerson, Candy Darling, Ondine, with visits by John 
‘ennoan, Yoko Ono, and Andy Warhol. 60 min. 


PRICES: Les Jeune New Yorkeses, $50. Sun- 
dance, $50. Vain Victory, $100. Does not in- 
clude shipping and handling. Not for use in 
sublic showings without expressed consent of 
Prank Cavestani. 


CONTACT: FRANK CAVESTANI INC., 222 West 
23d Street, New York, New York 10011. (212) 
243-3700. 





GLOBAL VILLAGE 


VIDEO TAPES BY RUDI STERN 


Production Group: 
Joie Davidow, Pat Depew, Bruce Ferguson, Ron Kessler, 
Susan Shapiro, Sal Spieza, Rudi Stern, Wayne Hyde 


GLOBAL VILLAGE VIDEO JOURNAL:1 A video magazine contain- 
ing the following elements: Chinese New Year Celebration, 
video light composition with laser projections by Lloyd Cross, a 
video dance composition at Kasuba’s environment with an elec- 
tronic work by Emmanuel Ghent, Witch-In at Centrai Park, Cen- 
tral Park Video Poem, Brighton Beach Jewish mothers meet Earth 
People’s Park: a video confrontation and dialogue, Paul Silbey’s 
Massage Lesson #1, Open Theater exercises. (B/w & Color, 26 
mins., Sony AVSOOOA) . 


GLOBAL VILLAGE VIDEO JOURNAL:H Contents: Interview with 
Anthony Colombo of the Italian-American Civil Rights League, 
Bowery rap, Gay Liberation Day march anc interviews, Daytop 
Village, Abbie Hoffman at the Judson Flag Show (shot by Jim 
Sheldon), STAR: Street Transvastities Action Revolutionaries, 
“City People, City Walls” (excerpt from a video documentary 
about city wall murals and the reactions of people tothese neigh- 
borhood works of art), Krishna group in Central Park. (B/w & 
Color, 24 mins., Sony AYSOQQGA) 


CHRISTOPHER STREET LIBERATION DAY MARCH: june 27, 
1971: The second annual Gay March. (B/w, 22 mins., Sony 
AVSO000A} 


CITY PEOPLE/CITY WALLS Giant multicolored murals are a new 
ture in many neighborhoods in the New York City. How does the 
color and beauty change the lives and outlook of the residents? 
(B/w, 18 mins., Sony AV5Q000A) 


COSTUME STATEMENTS: An Exhibition at the Museum of Con- 
term rorary Crafts, June, 1971. An unusual participation event in- 
volving costumes made of unlikely materials and textures. (B/w, 
13 mins., Sony AV5000A) 


ST. PETER’S FIESTA: A VIDEO DOCUMENTARY BY JOIE DAVI- 
DOW: A documentary about a four-day tralian Fiesta in Glouce’- 
ter, Mass. (B/w, 12 mins., Sony AVSO00A} 


SOHO JOURNAL I: Video tape by Glob! Village Video Work- 
shop groups, edited by joie Davidow. These Journals profile the 
emerging Soho community. How do artists fit into a community 
of businessmen, teamsters and factory laborers. (B/w, 15 mins., 
Sony AV5000A)}) 


SOHO JOURNAL Hi: Interviews with artists. and businessmen, 
opinions of gallery owners about the neipiborheod, etc, (B/w, 20 
mins., Sony AV5000A) 


SOHO JOURNAL I: Contains such dive: ¢ elements as Em- 
manuel Ghent (the electronic music composers, the G.A.A, 


~ Street Fair and interviews ina local barbership, a sorrited commu- 


nity meeting. (B/w, 20 mins., Sony AVSUU04) 


CHINESE LOUNGE: A video document.’ about en unusual drue 
rehabilitation program involving Chines:: men ithe youngest ts 
60 and the oldest 86), who were users O° opium and heroin but 
are now making progress on the methacone program. This tape 
was made with the cooperation of the Luver East Side Service 
Center. (B/w, 16 mins., Sony AY5000A} 


BANGLADESH INTERVIEWS: December, 1971. interviews with 
the president of Dacca University and the Chie! justice of the 
Bangladesh Supreme Court. (B/w, 45 mns., Sony ANSOOGA) 
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CERTRAL PARK VIDEO POEM: Sundays in New York, an audio- 
odeg counterpoint. (B/w, 9 mins., Sony AV5Q00A) 


< CoN CER E FOR PEACE: “Love, Peace and Happiness” and 
“time” by the Chambers Brothers at this concert presented by 
- cople’s Coalition for Peace and Justice at St. John’s the Divine’ 
un fe. &, 1971, (B/w, 30 mins., Sony AV5000A) 


VIL2EO TAPES BY JOHN REILLY. 


“raduction Group: 
Laura Adasko, Louise Denver, Stanford Golob, Terry 
Greenberg, Ken Kohl, Susan Milano, Stefan Moore, Joel 


Moss, Garry Ormiston, John Reilly, Dave Sasser, Tim 


YOUN 


LUCK OF THE IRISH: A video documentary made with the co- 
ooecration of john Lennon and Yoko Ono—the title is taken from 
tne song John and Yoko wrote for the project. A number of 
woeks were spent taping in treland in order to piece together the 
elements that led to the tragic war in the north. Among the many 
hardships suffered by the crew was their arrest by the British 
Aray. The tape will be released by Global Village and Apple Films 
im carly 1972. (BAy, 50 min. Sony 2” video tape, other forms to be 
announced) 


SEA AND CAROL: THE CHILDREN OF BELFAST. Sean, aged 16, 
ang Carol, aged 17, are in a way symbolic of the rebirth of the 
spirit af the trish people without the religious hatred and intoler- 
ance that has filled the pages of Irelands history. (B/w, 20 min. 
sony AVEDOOA) 


TRARSSEXUALS: Just what is a sex reassignment operation? Deb- 
toe Hartman and fsther tell you about their experiences with the 
word famous doctor in Casablanca and their adjustment prob- 
fens to the world as women. (B/w, 22 min., Sony AVSQ00A) New 
2h oot Project. 


a 
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VIOLENCE: CITY UNDER SIEGE Rising crime has forced New 
Vack City residences to adopt strong methods of self preserva- 
ion This tape explores the uses of guard dogs, guns, vigilante pa- 
trols and the martial acts. (BAw, 30 mins. Sony AVSQO0A) New 
ochiaal Project 


MENTAL PATIENTS RESISTANCE: Former mental patients, ou- 
‘ijt at the abuses of institutional psychiatry, are fighting back. 
vhey demand an end to the power of the “ajilers” to forcefully 
corm and sedate the “mentally il. The result is a confronta- 
tion between the dactors and the ex-mental patients of an ex- 
tremely powerful nature. Revolution in the hospitals, Mental Pa- 
tenis Liberation Front is formed. (B/w, 30 mins., Sony AV5Q00A) 
Now School Project 7 


ATVICA The horror of Attica can't really be measured—the scar is 
deup. This is a look in retrospect at that horror through the eyes 
uf the inmates of Cell Block D with Bobby Seal, Kunstler, Con- 
Kressman Eve and the inmates. It is a political tape—a counter 
view, the other side of what was shown on CBS, ABC etc. (B/w, 30 
rins., Sony AVSO00A) New School Project 


WHAT DO YOU DO WHEN THEY’RE BETWEEN YOUR LEGS AND 
WORKING ON YOU ALREADY? with Peter Urban. Peter Urban 
canducts a class in the martial arts for women. He instructs them 
im the de-balling of the unit male attacker. Atone point the 
wornen stab their victim with a pair of scissors. A special discount 
is cifeved tor church groups. (B/w, 18 mins., Sony AV5000A) New 
scnool Project | 


WRAIE A video tape depicting the activities of this listener-spon- 
sored radio station. Through a series of rapid montages and 
sequence scenes is protiled. Shown on Channel 13 Free Time 
(hannel 13 (B/w, 18 mins., Sony AVSQ00A) 


PALLAD OF A.J. WEBBERMAN, Alan Weberman, the researcher 
of the garbage of the famous, is a kaleidoscope of the counter 
cucuce. Thisdacumentary focuses on Weberman and his in- 
counters with rock stat Bob Dylan. (B/w, 23 or 15. mins., Sony 
AMSGOQA) 
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GOD A tape with Hakim Jamal, who claims he is God. Taped in 
London in August of 1971. (BAw, 10 mins., Sony AV5000A) 


THE LIVING LOFT with Tosun Bayrak. The subject is a “Happen- 
ing’ that could only occur in New York City’s SOHO district. The 
event was staged, if you want to call this bload letting horror 
sequence a performance, by Tosun Bayrak, the violence artist, as 
a parable from the “Sufi.” (B/w, 15 mins., Sony AVSOGGA, New 
School Project) 


PRICES: $14.50 for up to 15 minutes on half- 
inch including tape costs. $23 for up to 30 min- 
utes, tape included. If you provide tape charges 
are $10 per half-hour, $5 per quarter-hour, or 
fraction thereof. 


CONTACT: GLOBAL VILLAGE, 454 Broome _ 
Street, New York, New York 160172. (212) 966- 
1515. 





JOHNNY VIDEOTAPE 


PUBLIC ACCESS CAMPAIGN IN SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA: 
Contains excerpts from the Scopes trial of public access CATV. 
Details the confrontation between the Sar.ta Cruz city council 
and a people’s coalition which wanted public access channels for 
the Santa Cruz cable system. 30 min. 


CLEAN ENVIRONMENT ACT: A tape with Ed Koupal, executive 


director of the California People’s Lobby, dealing with how to 
stop industrial pollution. The People’s Lobby was able to obtain 
over 500,000 signatures to puta Clean Environmental Acton the 


June ballot in California. {f it passes, it will stop all polluting activi- 


ty in California for at least 5 years, The tape also explores organi- 
zation of the 18-year old vote and the efforts of Standard Oil to 
defeat the resolution. 20 min. 


PRICES: $1 per minute, tape included. 


CONTACT: H. ALLAN FREDERIKSEN, 695 30th 
Avenue, Apartment #E, Santa Cruz, California 


‘95060. (408) 476-5871. 
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MEDIA ACCESS CENTER 


: 4 
WHOLE EARTH DEMISE PARTY: Edited version of the last hours 


of the Whole Earth Catalog. See, crowd decide what to do with 
$20,000 cash. Plus 12 minutes of Stewart Brand watching the tape 
you've just seen. 30 min. , 
HUVENILE JUSTICE: Pioneering tape made by high school stu- 
dents exploring the inanity of the juvenile justice code in Califor- 
nia. 66 min. + s 3 


LIVING SPACES COMPOSITES | & Ih: The first two in a series 
exploring the architecture of alternate life styles in California. 30 
rain. each. 


“GURNEY NORMAN: Process s yideo of the “hon: whose novel, 


Divine Rights Trip, appeared in The Last Whole Earth Catalog. 
Linedited so far. Request details. 


PRICES: $55 an hour, $28 a half-hour, tape in- 


cluded. $30 an hour and $15 a half-hour if you 
send blank tape. :) 


CONTACT: MEDIA ATCESS CENTER, 1715 
Merrill Street, Menlo Park, California 94025. 
(415) 323- 5155. 





ERIC SIEGEL 


COLOR COMPOSITE: Einstein. (5 min.)- video exploration into 
the inner essence of the mind of Einstein. To the music of 
Rarnsky-Korsakoff. Symphony of the Planets (12 min.)-Cosmic 
Hight to the music of Tchaikovsky, Tomorrow Never Knows (2% 
rnin.}-video abstraction to the music of the Beatles. 


PSYCHEDELIVISION: An expression of the Karma of 1968 
thyough abstractions combined with outside reality. 30 min. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK: An exploration of that well-known me- 


trapatis. 1971. 30 min. j 


STOCKHOLM VISITED: New style video showing life in Sweden. 
1977. 30 min. we 


ISE CEL: New style video showing life in Israel. 1971. 30 min. 


~ 


; VIDEO SYNTHESIS: A tape composed on the Siegel Video Syn- 
“thesizer which synthetically creates video images without camera 
input. In reGIOks of course. 30 min. 


PRICES: Videsiades available in both black and 
shite and color (for Sony eyeunva), $50 for 
cach 30 minute tape. 


“CONTACT: ERIC SIEGEL, c/o Howard Wise, 2 


West 13th Street, Raom 1011, New York, New 
York 10003. (212) 253-0682. 
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NCV VIDEO 


The following is a partial list of NCV videotapes available for dis- 
tribution. Our work primarily involves rock tapes and experi- 
mental abstraction including the use of lasers, complex feedback, 
and audio-video-bio interface. 


NCV SAMPLER 40 min. (colorized) . 


ALEPH-NULL 13 min. (col. or bw) by Shridhar Bapat and Charles 
Phillips. Shown at Whitney Museum Videotape Show. 


BAD COAX BLUES 8 min. (col. or bw) by S. Bapat and C. Phillips 


MOUNTAIN FEEDBACK 7 min. (col. or bw) by S. Bapat and Dan 
Coffey 


EMBRYO 10 min. (colorized) by §$. Bapat and Dan Coffey 
LASER BALLET 20 min. (coborized} by Robert Lewis and C. Phillips 
ALBATROSS FEEDBACK 1Q min. (col. or bw) by Robert Lewis 


T. & E. 20 min. (colorized) video mix by Robert Lewis 


PRICES: All tapes and copies are on standard Sony 
V2" AV series. Black and white versions will be 
available at $1.80 per minute. Colorized tapes at 
$2.30 per minute. Minimum length of order is 5 
minutes. On request, tapes will be available in other 
formats (e.g. one-inch video os film). 


CONTACT: 
SHRIDHAR BAPAT 
308 West 103rd St. (5-E) 
New York, N.Y. 10025 
(242)-222-7992 


DAN COFFEY 
c/o Shridhar Bapat 


ROBERT LEWIS 


Center for Advanced Visual Studies 
M.ET. 

40 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 
(617)-864-6900 x6849 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 

36 Irving St. 

Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
(617)-876-8878 7 
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7EOPLE’S VIDEO THEATER 


‘Jcres on Present Tape Catalog: 

inisis a listing of edited tapes. However, there are many 
other hours of unedited tapes related to these. Almost all 
are 1 tnch videotapes suitable for cable casting. 


HIOERATION 1970: Edited selection from liberation tapes made in 
New York City. Includes Squatters Movement, Women’s Lib. 
raarch on Fifth Avenue, Gay Lib demonstration in Central Park, 
Young Lords in Spanish Harlem, and American Indians at Ply- 
rrouth Rock. 30 min. 


AMERICAN FLAG: Peaple’s feelings about the American flag at 
the time of ihe Kent State incident and hard hat demonstrations. 
Jere. 


PLANT STORE: Manager of exotié plant store shows how to give 
vour plants the loving care they need. 15 min. 


AA AGIC FLUTES: Hal the bamboo flute peddler shpws how to 
make bamboo flutes and how to push them on the streets of New 
York City. 15 min. F 
INDIAN THANKSGIVING: Indian demonstration at Plymouth 
Rock on Thanksgiving Day. Symbolic burial and the taking of the 
Mayflower ate highlights of Part L Partilis an Indian Thanksgiv- 
inp dinner with representatives fromthe Indian movement 
epoaking about what the future of.the Indian in America will be. 2 
rapes, 3G min. each. ‘ 


PRYSICAL EXAMINATION: Doctor explains in layman’s terms 
how certain parts of the body wark. Tape emphasises a need for 
communication between doctof and patient as part of a physical 
examination. 30 min. 7 


w.3.: A young doctor and nurse go out into the street to educate 
pe -onle about V.D. There they encounter the problems of com- 
miumicanion created by the medical establishment. 15 min. 


WHO WE ARE: A demonstration on how to use a4 inch video 
systern in the street to turn peaple on to making community 
programming. Abo discusses some potentials of cable T.V. 


CAMP ENED FOR THE HANDICAPPED: An intimate view of 
camp lite. Handicapped people use the media to speak for them- 
selves. 30 min, 


{RAB EPIDEMIC: How Camp Jened for the Handicapped deals 
with the crisis of a crab epidemic. 30 min. 


NEW VORKER’S MESSAGE TO SAN FRANCISCO: Video street 
theater where drummers drum on concrete while old men, 
poets, nnothers and children, cops and robbers, and cosmic hero 
seGors use masks and props to send messages about fife in New 
York City to the people of San Francisco. 30 min. 


ot. VINCENT’S HEALTH DAY: People’s Video Theater works with 
“i. Virnicent’s Hospital during health day ro illustrate how 42 inch 
video can be valuable to a hospital and the community it serves. 


SU opin, 


* ASHINGTON SQUARE MEDIATION: Video is used to create a 
communications channel. Park users, local leadership, and city 
rovernment are brought together to deal with the problems 
ciralted by the closing of the park during its renovation. 30 min. 


ain POLLUTION: Scientists from Boice Thompson Institute ex- 
plain the eflects of air pollution on plants. The New York bridge 
wid tunnel workers describe their long battle to get adequate 
mecheal testing for the effects of air pollution as well as equip- 
mncnt for pollution control. 40 min. 


~. ' 
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PALM READING IN WASHINGTON SQUARE PARK: Skeotics and 
believers get their palms read in Washington Square Park. 15 min. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 1971: A Christmas Eve search for Christ on 
the streets in the bars of dawntown New York City. 20 min. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD CRIME IN ORANGE, NEW JERSEY: The 
people of Orange speak about crime and justice. Edited fram 10 
hours of tape shat in the streets, schools, homes, and institutions 
of Orange, N_J. 30 min. 


SERIES OF UNEDITED TAPES ON TAI CH! CHUAN: includes Tai 
Chi form, push hands, swordplay, and flower arranging. Made 
with the cooperation of Professor Cheng Man-ch ‘ing 


PRICES: $1 per minute, if you provide tape. If @ 
not, add $15 per half-hour and $30 per hour for : 
raw tape costs. 


CONTACT: PEOPLE'S VIDEO THEATER INC.., 
544 Sixth Avenue, New York, New York 10011. 
(212) 691-3254. 





RAINDANCE 


VIETNAM: A record of GI life on a fire base north of Saigon. First 
porta-pak footage from Vietnam. Shows what broadcast teevee 
doesn’t. 12 ot 60 min edit. 


FLASH PASTEURIZED OR SONG OF REDCINEEK: An assemblage 
of some of the best life style tape made during the very early days 
of portable video (January 1969). 10 min. 


THE RAYS: Video acid trip on a California beach. Another early 
one from the Raindance archive. (March 1970}. Unedited. 20 
min. 


DOUBLE FEEDBACK #2: A pioneering tape explaring video 
Two people experience an environment of three monitors feed- 
ing back into themselves: one real-time, another at a six second 

delay, the third at a 12 second delay. Includes audio feedback 
too. Unedited. 30 min. 


~ JHE RAINDANCE STORY: An intimate look at the well-known 


video group, together in their Manhattan loft. Unedited. 30 min. 


STONED AGAIN: Special Tivicon low-lignt camera records odd, 
illicit behavior among youths. A block-busier. 15 min. 


THE BEST OF THE ACME VIDEO RANGERS: Includes Andy 
Mann’s famous subway tape and a second feature—Born to Kill. 
36 min. 


THE ABORTION: A tape of an abortion edited by the woman 
who had it. 30 min. 


PRETTY MUCH AS JAILS: Concepts in alternate education talked 
about and demonstrated. 15 min. 


CRAFTSMEN: In search of the rural craftsman: a chair caner,a 
leathey tooler, a bookbinder, and a McDonald’s hamburger | = 


maker. 30 min. yo 
UP IN DOWNSVILLE: Portrait of a small town in upstate New 4 
York with appearances by the local police, a realtor, and just plain : 
folk. 30 min. . | 
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ALTERNATE EDUCATION: Distillation of a conference held at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York during June of 1971. 20 


PHEe. 


Also: Videotapes edited to your needs. We have over 250 hours 
of videotape covering the full spectrum of alternate TV activity. if 
yoineed tapes for: setting up a media program al a university, 
uNOoINg a video theater, demonstrating what videotape can do, 
is. then write us for special videotapes. And, of course, we will 
vachange our software for yours on an equal basis. Send us your 
copes. Gelours in return, 


PRICES: $55 an hour, $28 a half hour, tape 


ncluded. $30 an hour and $15 a half-hour if you 


send blank tape. 


CONTACT: RAINDANCE, Post Office Box 543, 
Cooper Station, New York, New York 10003. 


(212) MU-7-4210. 





THE VASULKAS 


MASTER 3: RECONNAISSANCE, 10 min, 
1. SPACE OBJECTS 

2. MATRIX 

+. RANDOM NOISE 


N4ASTER 1: FLYING FEEDBACK. 6 min. 
i. KEYED FEEDBACK 

7, OBSCENE MUSCLE 

3. PULSATING SUN 

4. BLACK SUNRISE 


MI ASTER 2: GERMAN EXPRESSIONISM. 5 min 
1. UNIVERSE 

1. KEY HOLES 

3. COUNTERPOINT 


ENVIRONMENTS: 30 min. 
%. SPACE 

*. BLACK SUNRISE 

4. HORIZONTAL SUNRISE 


SEET CHES 

1 JACKIE CURTIS 

z RED ROSES 

‘LET aT BE 

4. CHARLES’ sTORY 

5. ALEONSE 

'. THE TORTURE CHAIR 
. DON CHERRY 


VECAY: 1G min. 
* GLCAYING FACE 
* FESS 

» ELECTRONIC LANDSCAPE 

* JALTLANDSCAPES AND OTHER SMALL PIECES, 


\eCANLAKE BALLET, 4 min. 


VIDEO BALLET. 6 min. 


PRICES: $1.60 a minute black and white. $2.00 a 
minute colorized. All tapes individually co- 
lorized by certified video artists. 


CONTACT: Steina and Woody Vasulka, 
THE KITCHEN, 240 Mercer Street, New 
York, New York 10012. (212) 475-9865. 





VIDEOFREEX 


EDUCATIONAL/INFORMATIONAL 


KANSAS CITY READING PROGRAM: Progressive teaching meth- 
od. 28 min. 


TECH TAPES: #1-Dr. Electron explains coax cables and video re- 
pair tools. #2-More coax and audio cannectors (soldering). #3- 
Changing the video heads. #4-Changing the vidicon tube. #5-— 
Adapting a Porta-Pak for coax-out. 30 m'n. each. 

HOW TO SILK SCREEN BY HAND: With artist Bil! Cox. 60 min. 


BUILDING A DOME: in 5 minutes you sce it happen. Complete 
informational tape to follow. 5 min (for ncw). 7 


FERRO CEMENT: Orientation on matesials and process. 30 min. 


HOLOGRAPHY: Basic theories. With Lloyd Cross. Unedited. 20 
min. 


THE JERUSALEM TAPES: Series of short pieces shot in Jerusalem. 
30 and 60 min. 


Coming: Tapes on traditional! crafts like spinning of flax and 
wool, making a wooden shovel, many cthers, 


EXPERIMENTAL/MISCELLANEOUS 


WINTER IN NEW YORK: 6 min. 

WALL GAZING: Zen experience. 25 min. 

TAI CHI WITH GEORGE: 9 min. 

EASTER SUNDAY: Easter in Central Park. 16 min. 

ANIMAL MIX: Interviews with animals. Train your dog to be a 
killer. A deer gets killed in Connecticut. Other short pieces. 30 
Min. 


“HIDE: A drama. 18 min. 


AND'IN THE PROCESS OF TIME IT CAME TO PASS: Modern day 
version of that timetess classic, the story of Cain and Abet. 30 min. 


TSAW MY FACE ON TAPE TODAY: 16 rnin. 
HENRY, MUSHROOM, AND SAM: 4 mir. 


FEEDBACK: Electronic feedback experinscents with music. 30 min. 
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; EVENTS/THEATRE 


» Vi AMERICA OR LIVE: Tosun Bayrak’s street theater... gory. 


Pia 


eS as catyS NON-VERBAL: Experiment in non-verbal com- 
: munications. 20min, 
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“. POETRY: Jerry Rothenberg poems in english with Amer- 
an Sa ae phrasing and rhythms. Undedited 30 min. 


TL KUPFERBERG’S REVOLTING THEATER: Skits n’ shit. 30 min, 


NOFTRAFFIC: A guerrilla theater group gets, busted i in Montreal. 
oe atx 


JHE CIACUS: Shot at Madison Square Garden. Unedited. 30 min, 





HECK YS MAGIC: Long-haired magician and a close-up of his 
runic show. 7 min. 


+ 
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FROTICA 
ASTER THE BAR: Rated R. 15 min. 


| 
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VEDSOTAPES FOR SALE AND/OR EXCHANGE 


Th MINNEAPOLIS COL LEGE OF ART AND DESIGN 


FIRST NATIONAL VIDEO TAPE FESTIVAL 
AND) WORKSHOPS 7: 4" 2 


Gipen io U.S. residents and organizations 
intry video tapes: 


Ntay be submitted under the following categories: 
cat, student and educational videotape record- 


Mi. ay not have been produced for of shown on commer- 
al television 


Latnes postmarked no later than May 31, 1972 
“benally recognized jury 


Ancuencement of winners andl awards on or before Au- 
: cind a 47? 


Satie anal showcase for award winning tapes at The Walker 


Suiea workshops held in conjunction with judging (Au- 
eo trough August 20) 

feo turther information on the competition and work- 
cps, 20d application forms, contact: 


P2afe ¢ CCE 

“ist ‘Sotronal Video Tape Competition 
seaneapolis College of Art and Design 
“as bast 25th Street | 
Seaseanois, Minnesota 55445 

fol) 339-8905 


sosted by grants from the Avon Foundation, €r. Paul, 
Htiesota, and the National Endowment for the Arts 


POLITICAL 


FRED HAMPTON, 1969: Rap in Chicago prior to his assassination. 


12 min. 
HARD HAT RALLY: In New York. 17 min. 


MAY DAY IN WASHINGTON, 1971: Demonstrations shot and 
edited by the May Day Video Collective. 56 min. 


WOMAN'S TAPE (MIX): Events, raps, demonstrations, abortion 
information, etc. 30 min. 


PRICES: $55 for one hour, $30 for t half-hour, 

tape included. If you send tape it’s $28 and $15 

SINS postage. You keep all software you 
uy. 


CONTACT: VIDEOFREEX, Maple Tree Farm, 
Lanesville, New York 12450. (914) 688-7084. 











We are forming a Vidéo Directory, and would like your 
cooperation in filling out the form below. and keeping 
the information up to date. 


Please return to: 
Metro. Training Institute 
154-25 Horace Harding Expr. 
Queens, N.Y. 11367 


Atte. Eliot Sovronsky 


Name 
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VIR use/interest 


List of Tapes produced or have copy of 


